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STOP-THEN  GO! 

This  is  a  study  guide  on  foreign  missions,  but  it  uses  up 
a  lot  of  space  talking  about  problems  here  at  home.  That’s 
the  way  things  are  today.  The  crisis,  the  revolution,  or 
whatever  you  call  it,  cannot  be  divided  into  “home”  and 
“foreign”  divisions.  Neither  can  its  solution.  My  com¬ 
munity  is  the  “uttermost  part  of  the  earth”  for  somebody, 
and  just  now  it  looks  as  if  we  would  never  get  very  far  in 
our  distant  outreach  until  we  become  better  Christians  at 
home.  The  process  of  building  a  Christian  world  depends 
primarily  upon  me— on  whether  I  want  it  badly  enough 
to  pay  the  price  for  it. 

The  first  part  of  this  pamphlet  is  divided  into  four  main 
sections,  each  one  dealing  with  one  phase  of  the  problem 
under  discussion.  Each  of  these  sections  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  first,  discussion  material;  second,  suggestions 
for  discussion;  and  third,  study  and  action  projects.  The 
discussion  material  in  each  section  is  based  in  part,  but  not 
entirely,  on  The  Christian  Mission  in  Oar  Day ,  by  Luman 
J.  Shafer  (New  York,  Friendship  Press,  1944;  cloth  $1.00, 
paper  60  cents).  It  is  expected  that  each  group  will  possess 
two  or  more  copies  of  Dr.  Shafer’s  book  to  use  for  reading 
and  reference.  Since  it  is  difficult  to  secure  one  book  that 
contains  factual  material  gathered  from  world  missions 
everywhere.  West  of  the  Date  Line ,  by  Constance  M. 
Hallock  (New  York,  Friendship  Press,  1944;  paper  50 
cents)  has  been  selected  to  accompany  The  Christian 
Mission  in  Our  Day.  It  is  hoped  both  books  will  be  read 
by  all  members  of  the  group  during  the  course  of  the  study. 
It  is  also  suggested  that  each  member  of  the  group  possess 
a  copy  of  this  study  guide. 

Plans  for  using  this  material  may  be  as  different  as  the 
young  people  who  will  use  this  guide.  Some  groups  will 
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wish  to  spend  an  entire  session  considering  just  one  of  the 
discussion  questions.  Some  problems  will  arouse  deep  inter¬ 
est  in  one  group,  others  in  another.  Occasionally  an  authori¬ 
ty  on  some  phase  of  the  problem  may  be  invited  to  come 
and  present  certain  facts  that  the  group  feels  that  it  needs. 

One  good  way  to  begin  would  be  to  choose  a  Steering 
Committee  to  preview  this  guide,  to  decide  where  to  begin 
and  how  to  proceed,  and  to  steer  the  group  through  the 
study.  Some  of  the  duties  of  such  a  committee  might  be  to 
decide  how  much  time  should  be  devoted  to  this  study 
and  how  many  evenings  to  each  question;  to  see  that 
materials  that  will  be  needed  from  your  foreign  mission 
board  and  other  agencies  are  secured;  to  arrange  for 
effective  publicity;  to  select  discussion  leaders;  and  to  ask 
one  or  more  adults  to  serve  as  resource  persons  as  they  may 
be  needed  throughout  the  course.  Other  major  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Steering  Committee  would  be  to  see  that 
each  session  is  brought  to  a  definite  conclusion,  that  dis¬ 
cussions  are  “down  to  earth,”  and  that  lines  of  further  study 
and  action  are  decided  upon.  Sometimes  it  may  be  found 
advisable  to  have  brief  summaries  of  each  discussion  pre¬ 
pared  and  circulated  at  the  opening  of  the  following 
session;  and  no  better  way  can  be  found  to  conclude  the 
series  than  to  have  the  group  prepare  a  “manifesto” 
expressing  its  united  conviction  on  the  problems  that  it 
has  been  discussing. 

Some  groups  will  begin  with  the  programs  (pages  49-55)# 
using  the  discussion  material  in  the  four  main  sections  to 
supply  background.  One  of  the  chief  values  of  the  program 
type  of  presentation  is  the  cooperative  effort  exerted  by  a 
few  responsible  for  preparation.  A  program  presents  a 
subject  to  the  larger  group  that  has  not  necessarily  made 
any  preparation.  Therefore,  the  committee  that  prepares 
the  program  not  only  must  “know  its  stuff”  but  must 
arrange  the  presentation  in  such  a  way  that  the  audience 
will  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  all  that  is  going  on. 

The  section  on  Worship  Resources  is  brief  and  can  only 
suggest  types  of  materials  that  may  be  used.  Familiar  hymns 
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and  prayers  will  bridge  the  gap  between  present  attainment 
and  the  goal  to  be  reached.  New  and  revolutionary  ideas 
and  courses  of  action  should  be  tied  in  emotionally  with 
worship  materials  that  are  most  familiar.  New  slants  on 
commonly  accepted  ideas  and  the  hallowing  of  new  and 
strange  ideas  by  placing  them  in  a  sacred  and  familiar 
setting  will  be  most  valuable. 

The  worship  elements  in  the  meetings  for  discussion 
should  rise  out  of  the  personal  devotional  life  of  the 
members.  At  the  beginning,  therefore,  the  members  of  the 
group  may  covenant  to  follow  each  day  a  plan  of  Bible 
study  and  prayer.  The  leader  of  the  discussion  session 
should  attempt  to  bring  to  the  entire  group  the  insights 
he  has  gained  during  the  Bible  study  for  the  preceding 
week. 


SECTION  ONE 


CHRISTIAN  WORLD  IN  THE  MAKING 

Dear  Dad:  Things  look  different ,  somehow ,  out  here. 
They  make  me  want  to  think— even  about  religion. 

.  .  .  Tve  met  some  Christians ,  fellows  with  strange 
faces  and  a  queer  lingo.  Some  of  them  saved  my  life 
that  time  I  cracked  up.  ...  I  even  found  a  New 
Testament  on  an  enemy’s  body.  ...  The  woods  are 
full  of  Christians ,  but  we  just  don’t  seem  to  make  any 
difference.  All  of  us  together  ought  to  be  able  to  make 
a  better  world.  Perhaps  we  don’t  want  to ,  or  don’t 
know  how.  What’s  wrong ?  Are  we  too  small  in  num¬ 
bers?  Are  we  too  scattered?  Don’t  we  have  any  strategy? 

Or  perhaps  Christianity  doesn’t  have  anything  to  give 
the  world.  .  .  .  I’m  pretty  much  lost  in  the  jungle. 
Can  you  help  me  find  my  way  out?  .  .  . 

All  of  us— Christians  everywhere— are  part  of  a  process 
working  toward  a  Christian  world.  It  is  not  of  ourselves. 
It  is  ordained  by  God.  It  goes  forward  sometimes  slowly, 
sometimes  rapidly.  We  can  impede  it,  or  we  can  hasten  it. 
For  it  depends  for  its  progress  upon  us— upon  you  and  me 
and  individual  Christians  like  us  around  the  world. 

A  FAITH  FOR  THE  WORLD 

We  Christians  have  a  faith  that  reaches  out  to  all  the 
world.  We  believe  in  one  God  for  all  men,  irrespective  of 
their  color,  speech,  or  social  position.  We  believe  that  all 
men  have  strayed  from  the  ways  of  righteousness;  that  all 
who  go  against  the  divine  laws  undergirding  the  universe 
will  suffer.  We  believe  that  God  has  revealed  himself  to 
men  in  Christ.  We  believe  that  in  Christ  there  has  come 
from  God  a  way  of  salvation  that  all  men  desperately  need. 
We  believe  that  the  new  life  in  Christ  can  be  shared  by  all 
men,  and  that,  in  sharing  it,  they  become  brothers. 
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We  believe  in  a  coming  Kingdom,  partially  realized  in 
our  time,  in  which  God’s  will  shall  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is 
done  in  heaven.  We  believe  that  in  this  Kingdom  men 
shall  be  treated  as  sons  of  God  and  not  as  citizens  of 
countries  or  members  of  so-called  races.  We  believe  that 
there  has  been  entrusted  to  us  by  God  a  gospel  and  that 
we  are  bound  to  take  it  to  others,  for  in  no  other  way  can 
men  receive  it  except  through  us.  This  gospel  has  been 
called  “the  gift  of  a  new  world  from  God  to  this  old  world 
of  sin  and  death.”  It  is  “the  sure  source  of  power  for  social 
regeneration.  It  proclaims  the  only  way  by  which  humanity 
can  escape  from  those  class  and  race  hatreds  which  devas¬ 
tate  society  at  present  into  the  enjoyment  of  national  well¬ 
being  and  international  friendship  and  peace.  It  is  also  a 
gracious  invitation  to  the  non-Christian  world,  East  and 
West,  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  the  living  Lord.”1 

Since  Christians  believe  thus  about  God  and  man  and 
the  gospel,  it  is  inevitable  that  Christianity  should  expand. 
It  is  also  evident  that  it  should  draw  men  together  into  a 
new  unity,  and  that,  rather  than  faiths  based  upon  national 
or  racial  distinctions,  it  should  be  the  one  faith  for  a 
world  thus  united.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  church  the 
impulse  of  these  beliefs  caused  Christianity  to  break 
through  the  Jewish  forms  in  which  it  had  been  born, 
brought  about  the  admission  of  Gentiles  into  the  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  laid  the  basis  for  expansion  into  all  the  world. 

WE  HAVE  A  STRATEGY 

Christianity  possesses  a  strategy  for  building  a  Christian 
world.  It  has  been  tested  throughout  twenty  centuries  of 
advance.  It  has  gone  forward  most  successfully  when  the 
faith  of  men  in  the  great  realities  of  their  religion  has  been 
strongest,  their  fellowship  with  Christ  most  intimate,  and 
their  loyalty  to  him  most  complete.  Let  us  call  this  the 
strategy  of  the  witnessing  group. 

Jesus  called  individuals  to  him.  He  bound  them  to  him 

1  From  Faith  and  Order ,  edited  by  H.  N.  Bate;  pp.  462-463.  New 
York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1927.  Used  by  permission. 
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with  ties  of  loyalty.  He  created  in  them  a  group  spirit.  They 
were  to  be  the  New  Israel,  the  remnant  that  would  save 
mankind;  they  were  to  be  salt,  leaven,  light,  in  a  world 
that  was  corrupt  and  dark.  They  were  to  become  a  com¬ 
munity,  following  his  way  and  giving  to  him  and  his  ideals 
a  loyalty  transcending  that  of  all  earthly  claims.  In  this 
witnessing  community  lay  Jesus’  hope  for  world  transfor¬ 
mation.  It  is  the  one  hope  for  our  world  today. 

The  early  Christians  knew  little  about  world  problems, 
and  probably  cared  less  about  them.  They  only  knew  that 
they  shared  the  glorious  new  life  that  they  had  received 
through  Christ,  and  they  were  moved  by  an  inner  com¬ 
pulsion  to  share  this  with  others.  They  gave  testimony  to 
the  fact  of  Christ— that  God  had  sent  him  into  the  world, 
that  God  had  spoken  to  men  through  him,  that  God  had 
transformed  their  lives  through  faith  in  him.  This  was 
called  “witnessing.” 

Witnessing  could  not  be  limited  to  single,  isolated  indi¬ 
viduals.  Soon  the  Christians  as  a  community  came  to  stand 
for  certain  ideals  of  life  that  were  higher  than  those  about 
them.  Their  family  life,  their  social  life,  their  church  life 
witnessed  to  Christ.  Men  and  women  joined  their  group 
because  of  the  attractiveness  of  this  type  of  life  and  the 
power  of  the  faith  that  the  Christians  shared  among  them¬ 
selves.  And  so  Christianity  was  bound  to  spread. 

THE  “INVINCIBLE  ADVANCE” 

It  is  significant  that  there  were  few  “professional  mis¬ 
sionaries”  in  the  early  centuries.  Great  names,  indeed, 
stand  out,  but  our  religion  was  extended  by  the  individual 
and  group  witness  of  unknown  believers  until,  by  the  end 
of  the  third  century,  it  had  compassed  the  Roman  Empire, 
had  traversed  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  had  even  reached 
India. 

Christianity  followed  the  trade  routes  which  were  kept  open 
and  made  safe  by  the  armed  might  of  Rome.  T  he  Christian  mer¬ 
chant  in  Alexandria  talked  to  his  customers  who  had  sailed  across 
from  India  and  to  travelers  in  the  great  caravans  in  which  he 
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sought  safety  on  the  roads  for  himself  and  his  goods.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  soldier,  sent  from  Rome  to  keep  order  among  the  “savages” 
of  Gaul  or  Britain,  spoke  of  his  religion  to  other  soldiers  and 
even  perhaps  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  country  who  came  about 
the  camp.  The  slave  in  a  Roman  household  took  his  young  master 
to  secret  meetings  of  Christians  in  the  catacombs,  and  passed  on 
the  Christian  message  to  another  master  when  he  was  sent  as  a 
present  to  a  Roman  official  in  Spain  or  in  Damascus.1 

Thus  Christianity  spread.  Witnessing  individuals  took 
the  message.  Witnessing  groups  planted  it  in  a  community. 
In  those  early  days  the  Christians  came  to  be  known  as  a 
“third  race,”  a  community  characterized  by  a  certain 
quality  of  life  that  separated  them  from  others  but  at  the 
same  time  attracted  others  to  them. 

“By  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  Christianity 
.  .  .  had  been  carried  over  a  larger  area  than  ever  any 
faith  had  previously  been  disseminated.”2  It  had  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  was  a  “faith  for  the  world.”  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  first  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  then  in  the 
newly  born  Protestant  churches,  the  world  mission  of  the 
church  rose  to  self-consciousness.  Consecrated  individuals, 
filled  with  zeal  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  offered  them¬ 
selves  to  the  church  to  bear  the  tidings  of  Christ  to  the 
farthest  bounds  of  the  world.  They  came  to  be  called 
“missionaries.”  By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Christian  faith  had  circled  the  globe.  In  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries,  it  experienced  a  phenomenal 
growth,  spreading  through  North  and  South  America,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Australasia  with  its  many  islands.  Today  witness¬ 
ing  communities  of  Christians  have  been  established  in 
every  country  of  the  world  except  Tibet,  Afghanistan,  and 
inner  Mongolia.  The  church  has  become  “ecumenical”— 
world-wide  in  extent.  It  interpenetrates  all  nations  and  all 
races. 

1  The  Glorious  Company,  by  Winifred  Mathews,  pp.  6-7.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  The  Westminster  Press,  1943.  Used  by  permission. 

2  Anno  Domini,  by  Kenneth  Latourette,  p.  207.  New  York,  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1940.  Used  by  permission. 
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A  WORLD  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  IN  A  WORLD  AT  WAR! 

In  our  own  time  an  important  point  in  the  world 
strategy  of  Jesus  has  been  reached:  the  world  has  been 
encircled  by  witnessing  groups.  The  six  hundred  and 
eighty-two  million  Christians  in  the  world  today  are 
potentially  the  strongest  force  existing  for  creating  order 
in  a  disordered,  chaotic  world,  and  for  bringing  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  Christ  to  bear  upon  the  difficult  and 
diverse  problems  of  mankind.  From  now  on  will  come  the 
testing.  Will  these  groups  form  a  true  fellowship,  a  genuine 
community?  Will  they  maintain  their  loyalty  to  one  another 
and  to  Christ  in  spite  of  war  and  the  other  barriers  men 
have  raised  between  them?  Will  they,  in  the  end,  build  a 
Christian  world? 

These  are  problems  that  will  be  pursued  throughout  this 
study.  At  this  point,  however,  let  us  place  our  emphasis 
once  more  upon  the  fact  that  this  fellowship  is  the  result 
of  the  divine  strategy  of  world  transformation.  This  has 
been  best  expressed  by  Dr.  William  Temple,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  following  words: 

No  human  agency  has  planned  this.  .  .  .  Neither  the  mission¬ 
aries  nor  those  who  sent  them  out  were  aiming  at  the  creation  of 
a  world-wide  fellowship,  interpenetrating  the  nations,  bridging 
the  gulfs  between  them,  and  supplying  the  promise  of  a  check  to 
their  rivalries.  The  aim  for  nearly  the  whole  period  was  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  as  many  individuals  as  could  be  reached  so  that 
those  who  were  won  to  discipleship  should  be  put  in  the  way  of 
eternal  salvation.  Almost  incidentally,  the  great  world-fellowship 
has  arisen  from  that  enterprise.  But  it  has  arisen;  it  is  the  great 
new  fact  of  our  time.  .  .  ,1 

THE  WORLD  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  AND  WORLD  ORDER 

In  a  time  in  which  national  rivalries  have  become  in¬ 
creasingly  acute,  the  Christian  fellowship  has  been  invinci¬ 
bly  engaged  in  building  a  united  world.  The  world  mission 
had  laid  the  foundations  for  whatever  good  will  and  order 

1  Quoted  in  What  Is  the  Church  Doing?,  by  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen, 
p.  158.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1943.  Used  by  permission. 
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there  was  at  the  time  of  the  great  world  upheaval  in  1939. 
In  a  period  when  all  national  issues  were  pulling  the 
nations  and  races  with  a  powerful  centrifugal  force  away 
from  each  other  and  into  an  inevitable  conflict,  the  forces 
of  the  Christian  mission  were  acting  centripetally  in  bring¬ 
ing  them  together.  Without  this  latter  force,  powerfully 
applied  over  a  period  of  years,  the  outlook  for  a  new  world 
order  following  this  war  would  be  doleful  indeed. 

Cecil  Northcott  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  has 
called  our  attention  to  the  following  definite  contributions 
made  by  the  world  mission  to  a  new  world  order: 

1.  Every  missionary  is  a  day-by-day  ambassador  for  the  New 
Order.  He  has  voluntarily  left  his  own  country  to  live  amongst  a 
foreign  people  and  identifies  himself  with  them  in  love  and 
service.  He  declares  himself  to  be  above  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
world  happiness— nationalism— merely  by  his  “disinterested”  and 
unselfish  presence. 

2.  The  missionary  enterprise  is  the  world’s  greatest  interpreter 
of  nation  to  nation.  Until  very  recently  the  West  learned  about 
the  East  mainly  through  missionary  literature  and  information 
provided  by  the  missionary  societies.  .  .  . 

3.  The  inter-visitation  between  East  and  West,  regularly  prac¬ 
tised  now  for  generations  by  Christian  missions,  is  in  itself  a  big 
contribution  to  world  understanding.  .  .  . 

4.  Britain  and  America  have  united  in  missionary  cooperation 
for  over  thirty  years.  A  common  strategy  is  promoted  through  the 
International  Missionary  Council  which  has  its  office  in  London 
and  New  York.  .  .  . 

5.  Christian  missions  speak  today  for  the  rights  of  native  peo¬ 
ples  in  the  face  of  governmental  and  business  claims,  especially 
in  Africa  and  the  Pacific.  Their  insistence,  in  pioneer  days,  on 
friendship  with  the  peoples  whose  land  was  entered  maintained 
peace  and  fashioned  the  modern  policy  of  “the  trusteeship  of 
native  races”  which  led  to  the  League  of  Nations  “mandate” 
principle. 

6.  The  world  community  of  the  church,  which  the  missionary 
goes  to  serve,  is  an  effective  world  brotherhood  .  .  .  more  repre¬ 
sentative  than  a  League  of  Nations  can  ever  be. 

7.  It  is  from  the  heart  of  the  Christian  church  in  everv  land 
that  there  must  come  the  right  attitudes  of  mind  and  heart  toward 
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other  countries— the  attitudes  of  fair  play,  patience,  generosity, 
and  forgiveness  which  are  the  bases  of  a  true  peace.  .  .  . 

8.  Through  fellowship  and  prayer  the  missionary  enterprise 
maintains  the  soul  of  the  world  church  in  its  witness  for  a 
righteous  world  settlement.1 

THE  CRISIS  OF  OUR  TIME 

The  Christian  mission  is  being  challenged  today  by 
militant  new  gospels  of  world  regeneration— communism, 
nazism,  Japanese  imperialism— which  are  spread  with 
fanatical  zeal  by  their  adherents,  and  which  provide  tre¬ 
mendous  emotional  and  volitional  drives  that  conventional 
Christianity  no  longer  supplies  to  its  followers.  For  in  the 
lands  in  which  Christ  is  known  best  his  influence  appears 
to  be  on  the  wane.  Moreover,  while  the  Christian  mission 
has  created  a  powerful  movement  toward  world  unity,  this 
unity  is  threatened  by  recurring  wars  involving  the  total 
enlistment  of  all  the  people  in  every  aspect  of  their  lives. 

The  world  Christian  fellowship  must  become  a  com¬ 
munity  in  which  the  world  can  see  at  work  the  principles 
that  the  church  preaches.  It  must  come  to  exist  as  a  world 
conscience,  supporting  every  effort  toward  spiritual  and 
moral  progress,  and  especially  international  order.  In  the 
last  analysis,  leagues,  associations  of  nations,  treaties,  and 
pacts  cannot  bring  about  order  in  the  world.  As  Lin 
Yutang  has  pointed  out,  “Peace  cannot  be  arrived  at  by  a 
point  ration  system.”  The  machinery  of  peace  must  be 
supported  and  strengthened  by  the  moral  sentiments  of 
mankind,  otherwise  it  will  fail.  And  it  lies  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  as  an  international  fellowship,  to  become  the 
conscience  that  not  only  demands  world  order  but  functions 
powerfully  in  its  fulfillment. 

Therefore,  if  we  are  to  press  forward  toward  the  goal  of  a 
Christian  world,  the  church  must  muster  all  its  strength  to 
achieve  certain  immediate  steps,  among  which  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

i  From  “Towards  a  New  Order,”  by  Cecil  Northcott,  pp.  7-8.  London, 
Edinburgh  House  Press,  1941. 
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1.  The  process  of  proclaiming  the  “Good  News”  must  not  be 
slowed  down.  The  effort  “to  preach  the  gospel  to  as  many  indi¬ 
viduals  as  can  be  reached”  must  be  speeded  up  rather  than  re¬ 
tarded. 

2.  The  world  Christian  fellowship  must  come  to  greater  self- 
realization.  The  spirit  of  “oneness”  among  the  Christians  of  vari¬ 
ous  nations  and  races  must  be  strengthened  by  every  possible 
means. 

3.  The  church  throughout  the  world  must  come  to  speak  with 
a  clearer  voice  and  greater  authority.  Agencies  such  as  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  (now  in  process  of  formation)  must  be 
strengthened  in  order  that  “the  church  may  be  heard.” 

4.  The  churches  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world  each  in 
its  own  sphere  must  witness  more  effectively  against  the  non- 
Christian  forces  that  are  impeding  the  progress  of  Christianity. 

5.  Some  form  of  world-unifying  political  agency  must  be  set 
up  to  eliminate  the  continual  threat  of  war  and  to  draw  the 
nations  together  in  closer  cooperative  relationships.  World  order 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  have  a  successfully  functioning  world 
church.  World  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  carry  a  large  share 
in  the  responsibility  for  securing  world  order. 

DISCUSSION  SESSIONS 

The  discussion  sessions  should  presuppose  a  reading  by 
as  many  members  of  the  group  as  possible  of  Chapter  IV 
of  The  Christian  Mission  in  Our  Day,  by  Luman  J.  Shafer, 
and  Chapter  III  and  the  author’s  conclusion,  pages  135-159, 
of  What  Is  the  Church  Doing?,  by  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen  (see 
page  63).  Two  sessions  at  least  will  be  needed  to  consider 
the  points  in  this  section  of  this  guide. 

I.  WHAT  IS  THE  CHURCH  DOING  TO  BUILD  A  CHRISTIAN  WORLD? 

By  writing  to  the  American  Headquarters  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.,  you  can 
secure  copies  of  “The  World  Council  Courier”  and  other  mate¬ 
rials  that  will  help  to  make  real  to  you  the  tremendous  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  ecumenical  movement  to  the  future. 

1.  What  is  a  Christian  world?  Preceding  this  session  ask  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  to  complete  the  following  statement,  “A  Chris¬ 
tian  world  is  a  world  in  which.  ...”  Pool  your  answers;  formulate 
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a  definition  of  your  own;  retain  it  for  reference  as  this  study 
continues. 

2.  Why  this  sudden  interest  in  the  world  Christian  community ? 
Review  the  spread  of  Christianity  throughout  the  world  up  to 
the  time  of  the  realization  today  of  a  world  Christian  community. 
The  Standard  Dictionary  defines  a  “community”  as  “any  body  of 
persons  having  common  interests.”  Is  it  strictly  correct  to  apply 
the  word  to  the  world  fellowship  of  Christians?  What  is  still 
necessary  to  create  a  community  from  this  fellowship? 

3.  How  should  the  world  church  junction ?  The  author  of  The 
Christian  Mission  in  Our  Day  (page  98)  refers  to  the  church  as 
“the  working  power  of  God  in  the  world.”  How  should  a  world 
church  function  in  creating  a  Christian  world? 

By  creating  an  overhead,  world-wide  ecclesiastical  organization? 

By  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  government? 

By  binding  together  Christians  of  every  land  in  the  fellowship 

of  common  tasks? 

By  developing  a  set  of  moral  standards  for  the  world? 

By  gently  permeating  non-Christian  social  and  governmental 

agencies  with  the  Christian  spirit? 

By  creating  a  common  body  of  belief  and  forms  of  worship? 

4.  What  practical  steps  should  the  world  church  take ?  Review 
Cecil  Northcott’s  eight  contributions  of  world  missions  to  the  new 
order  (page  11  of  this  guide).  Then  check  over  the  five  steps 
that  lie  before  the  church  today  as  they  are  listed  on  page  13. 
Would  you  eliminate  any  of  them?  Arrange  them  in  order  of 
their  immediate  importance.  In  which  of  these  can  you  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  group  participate  most  fully? 

II.  MY  PLACE  IN  THE  WORLD  CHRISTIAN  STRATEGY 

The  aim  of  this  discussion  session  should  be  to  strengthen  the 
conviction  that  we  are  a  part  of  a  divine  process  of  world  recon¬ 
struction;  that  the  world  mission  is  from  God;  and  that  each  of 
us  as  a  Christian  is  responsible  for  participation  in  it. 

1.  Is  our  faith  a  missionary  faith ?  Review  the  paragraphs  on 
“A  Faith  for  the  World”  (pages  6-7).  Do  we  believe  this  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  s  faith,  item  by  item?  We  probably  do.  Why 
hasn’t  it  “got  hold  of  us”  more? 

2.  Christ’s  demands  for  loyalty.  Jesus  set  out  to  form  witnessing 
groups  of  Christians  who  should  perpetuate  themselves  through- 
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out  the  world.  When  he  said,  “Come,  follow  me,”  he  was  demand¬ 
ing  not  only  personal  attachment  but  complete  commitment  to 
the  community  he  was  establishing.  In  the  light  of  this  emphasis 
on  group  loyalty,  ask  someone  to  read  again  the  familiar  demands 
of  Jesus  as  found  in  the  following  passages:  Matthew  5:  13-16; 
Matthew  13:  31-33,  44-47;  Matthew  19:  16-22;  Matthew  28:  16-20; 
Luke  9:  23-27,  57-62;  Luke  14:  25-35;  Acts  1:  6-8. 

Times  have  changed,  conditions  are  different,  but  the  success  of 
the  Christian  strategy  rests  upon  your  personal  loyalty— and  mine, 
and  “ours”  as  a  group— to  Christ. 

3.  The  witnessing  group.  What  do  we  mean  by  “witnessing”? 
How  can  a  group— a  home,  a  church,  a  church  society— “witness” 
for  Christ?  Examples  of  the  “witnessing  group”  are  seen  more  often 
today  in  the  actions  of  members  of  minor  sects,  and  in  the  “cell” 
organization  of  communists,  than  in  the  lives  of  conventional 
church  members.  How  do  you  account  for  this?  Imagine  a  church 
the  size  of  yours  set  down  in  the  midst  of  a  totally  non-Christian 
community  in  India,  Africa,  China,  or  Japan.  How  could  you  and 
your  group  “witness”  to  that  community?  Be  specific.  Draw  your 
examples  from  your  knowledge  of  what  missionaries  of  your  church 
are  doing  abroad.  Does  your  own  community  need  your  witness 
less  urgently  than  that  hypothetical  far-away  community?  In  what 
ways  should  such  a  witness  be  different  here  than  there? 

4.  Evangelism.  The  statement  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
on  page  10  reminds  us  of  the  place  evangelism  has  played  and  is 
playing  in  building  a  Christian  world.  You  do  not  like  the  word 
“evangelism”?  Or  do  you?  It  still  remains  true  that  the  urge  “to 
preach  the  gospel  to  as  many  individuals  as  can  be  reached”  is  the 
basic  principle  of  the  Christian  strategy.  How  far  have  we  as  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  “body  of  Christ”  succeeded  in  doing  our 
part  of  the  evangelistic  task  of  the  church? 

FOR  FURTHER  STUDY  AND  ACTION 

I.  KNOW  YOUR  HISTORY 

Students  of  all  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  colleges  are  thor¬ 
oughly  grounded  in  the  history  of  their  church.  We  Protestants  too 
often  leave  such  important  knowledge  to  be  “caught  on  the  wing” 
if  at  all.  Your  group  may  want  to  set  up  a  project  on  the  study 
of  the  expansion  of  Christianity.  Ask  your  pastor  or  some  other 
competent  person  to  lead  you.  Suggest  that  he  use  as  his  basis 
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Kenneth  Scott  Latourette’s  Anno  Domini:  Jesus ,  History,  and  God 
and  The  Unquenchable  Light  by  the  same  author.  If  a  study 
group  is  impractical,  request  at  least  one  sermon  on  the  subject; 
if  you  hear  one,  you  will  want  more.  Or  circulate  these  books  and 
discuss  them  informally.  Ask  your  pastor  to  suggest  others. 

II.  STUDY  YOUR  BIBLE 

Is  our  personal  faith  adequate  to  deal  with  the  issues  of  the 
“one  world"  in  which  we  are  living?  The  book,  One  God,  One 
World,  by  Clarence  Tucker  Craig  (New  York,  Association  Press, 
1943,  paper  50  cents)  will  blaze  a  trail  for  you.  Some  of  you  will 
want  to  gather  together  to  discuss  the  truths  set  forth  in  this  vol¬ 
ume.  All  of  you  may  well  covenant  to  follow  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  in  your  daily  devotional  reading  for  the  duration  of  this 
course.  Think  of  the  Bible  record  in  terms  of  the  extension  of  the 
witnessing  group  throughout  the  Mediterranean  world.  Keep  a 
notebook  for  recording  the  new  insights  you  receive. 

III.  WORSHIP  ECUMENICALLY 

In  your  times  of  worship,  call  attention  to  ways  in  which  the 
materials  used  reflect  the  age-transcending  and  race-transcending 
nature  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  any  standard  hymnal  the  notes 
concerning  the  authorship  of  both  the  hymn  and  the  tune,  usually 
at  the  top  of  each  page,  will  give  you  guidance  at  this  point.  Some 
denominations  publish  a  “Handbook  to  the  Hymnal"  that  may 
be  studied  to  advantage.  Use  such  facts  to  develop  a  sense  of 
belonging  to  a  world-wide  and  century-linking  fellowship. 

For  example,  from  the  hymnal  notes  we  learn  that  the  hymn 
“All  Glory,  Laud,  and  Honor"  was  written  by  Theodulph  of 
Orleans,  a  Frenchman,  about  820,  translated  by  John  M.  Neale, 
an  Englishman,  in  1854,  and  set  to  a  tune  (St.  Theodulph)  writ¬ 
ten  by  Melchior  Teschner,  a  German,  in  1615.  The  familiar  hymn 
“Sun  of  My  Soul”  was  written  by  John  Keble,  an  Englishman, 
in  1820,  set  to  a  tune  from  a  Roman  Catholic  songbook  pub¬ 
lished  in  Vienna  in  1774. 

Scripture  passages  and  selections  given  in  the  worship  section 
of  this  course  may  be  used  as  devotional  readings.  Liturgies  and 
prayers  from  communions  other  than  your  own  can  be  used  in 
your  services,  if  explanation  is  given  and  the  spirit  of  worship 
retained. 


SECTION  TWO 


THE  CHRISTIAN  AND  WORLD  ORDER 

Sure— I  want  a  Christian  world !  But  you  let  me  down 
once  before ,  Dad ,  you  and  your  generation  with  your 
talk  about  peace  and  world  order.  You  see,  I  believed 
you.  I  was  in  college  preparing  for  life  in  a  peaceful 
world— and  what  did  that  get  me f  Not  only  I,  but  a  lot 
of  other  G.  I/s  are  asking  this  same  question.  Suppose 
I  believe  in  your  Christian  world  community.  Suppose 
it  survives  this  war.  How  do  I  know  it  won't  be  knocked 
to  pieces  by  the  next  one?  You  always  believed  in  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  look  what  happened  to  it!  How 
do  I  know  that  you  won't  be  fooled  again  by  the 
experts  that  sit  around  this  next  peace  table ?  I  really 
don't  see  how  you  can  ever  have  a  Christian  world  with 
a  world  war  every  twenty-five  years.  .  .  . 

You  are  right.  Today  we  must  be  world  Christians,  or 
not  Christians  at  all.  As  someone  has  said,  “A  first  assump« 
tion  of  an  enduring  world  order  is  that  peace  is  the  normal 
state  of  international  life.”1 

We  have  built  up  a  vast  body  of  Christian  opinion  on 
the  question  of  peace.  Earnestly  and  seriously  we  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  that  cause,  yet  we  are  periodically  thrown  into 
wars,  each  one  more  devastating  than  the  former.  War  is  a 
symptom  of  something  that  is  vitally  wrong  with  our 
civilization.  It  is,  therefore,  not  enough  for  us  to  cultivate 
Christian  sentiment  against  war,  or  to  make  blueprints  for 
a  more  nearly  Christian  world  order;  we  must  discover  the 
diseases  of  which  war  is  the  symptom,  and  fearlessly  bring 
the  Christian  spirit  to  bear  upon  their  cure. 

Dr.  Luman  Shafer  quotes  H.  G.  Wells  as  saying  that  ‘‘the 

1  Concerns  of  a  World  Church,  by  George  Walker  Buckner,  Jr.,  p.  72. 
St.  Louis,  The  Bethany  Press,  1943.  Used  by  permission. 
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world  is  either  in  revolution  or  collapse.”  Another  calamity 
howler!  But,  before  we  condemn,  let  us  remember  that  the 
present  crisis  was  brought  upon  us  because  a  former  post¬ 
war  generation  refused  to  take  its  problems  seriously;  it 
retreated  into  the  nice,  safe  shell  of  normalcy,  and  what 
have  we  today?  You  answer.  If  the  world  is  to  face  revolution 
or  collapse— if,  in  other  words,  we  have  come  to  the  end 
of  another  historical  period— then  Christians  must  lead  in 
reconstruction.  Or  perhaps  you  would  rather  leave  it  to 
your  children  to  grapple  with  in  World  War  III! 

There  are  certain  world-wide,  war-breeding  conflicts  that 
will  not  be  solved  by  the  victory  of  either  side  in  the  phy¬ 
sical  combat.  These  will  go  on  with  increasing  severity, 
and  unless  they  are  solved  will  bring  in  their  wake  an  end¬ 
less  succession  of  wars  culminating  in  the  destruction  of 
our  civilization.  They  are  the  outward  signs  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion— or  collapse— that  H.  G.  Wells  mentions.  The  conflict 
between  nationalism  and  world  unity  and  the  conflict 
between  the  white  and  colored  races  must  be  resolved  if  we 
are  ever  to  have  a  peaceful,  Christian  world. 

1.  Nationalism  versus  world  unity.  In  our  time  two 
divergent  world  forces  have  come  into  conflict— the  growing 
interdependence  of  men  and  the  spirit  of  aggressive,  self- 
sufficient  nationalism.  Men  have  become  dependent  for 
their  bread  and  clothing  upon  the  labor  of  others  thousands 
of  miles  away.  A  financial  depression  in  one  country  that 
cut  down  the  buying  power  of  men  threw  others  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  world  out  of  employment.  As  never  be¬ 
fore  the  peoples  of  the  world  have  become  interdependent. 

At  the  same  time  nationalism  has  been  developed  almost 
to  the  point  of  absurdity.  The  modern  nation-state,  which 
is  a  development  of  the  past  three  hundred  years,  has 
become  for  millions  the  one  object  to  which  they  give  their 
supreme  loyalty.  Nationalism  has  become  the  dominant 
religion  of  our  day,  for  around  the  state  have  been  thrown 
all  the  emotional  elements  formerly  reserved  for  religion. 

Right  now  no  place  on  the  earth’s  surface  is  more  than 
sixty  hours  away  from  us  by  air.  A  plane  recently  hopped 
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from  Australia  to  the  United  States  in  thirty-three  hours;  one 
from  San  Diego  to  Algiers  in  thirty-one.  Air  time  from 
New  York  to  Moscow  is  no  longer  than  the  running  time  of 
a  fast  train  between  New  York  and  Miami.  The  world  is 
small  and  getting  smaller.  Men  must  learn  to  live  together— 
or  perish.  In  interdependence  is  their  only  way  of  survival. 

To  divide  the  world  into  independent  nation-states,  each 
attempting  to  insulate  itself  from  other  nations  or  to  con¬ 
quer,  is  to  revert  to  the  pre-civilization  days  of  tribalism 
when  each  small  group  kept  itself  culturally,  biologically, 
and  religiously  pure  and  undefiled  from  contact  with  others. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  that  the  aggressive,  self-assertive 
nationalism  of  the  totalitarian  states  is  an  obstacle  in  the 
achievement  of  world  unity.  It  is  not  so  obvious,  however, 
that  in  the  self-satisfied  nationalism  of  our  democratic 
nations  the  same  danger  exists.  Increasingly  the  thinkers 
of  our  time  are  becoming  convinced  that,  if  a  world  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  ever  to  be  achieved,  the  spirit  of  nationalism  must 
be  curbed.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that,  if  Christianity  is  to 
have  its  full  influence  upon  the  world,  we  must  in  some 
way  eradicate  those  elements  in  nationalism  that  prevent 
the  growing  interdependence  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

2.  The  white  and  colored  races.  Inherent  in  the  message 
of  Christianity  is  the  creation  of  a  world  brotherhood  of 
men  of  all  races  and  nations.  Inherent  in  the  world 
situation  today  is  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  dominant  white 
people  that  they  are  superior  to  those  of  colored  skin. 
Because  of  their  superior  advance  in  machine  civilization 
and  their  mastery  of  modern  techniques,  the  people  of  the 
white  race  have  developed  a  belief  that  they  are  innately 
superior  to  people  of  other  races  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact  during  their  period  of  colonial  expansion. 

Scientists  have  proved  that  biologically  this  idea  of  race 
is  a  myth.  Citizens  of  the  democratic  nations  look  with 
horror  upon  the  racialism  preached  and  practised  with 
such  cruelty  by  totalitarians,  and  yet  in  our  social  relations 
we  still  maintain  racial  barriers,  and  in  our  political  rela¬ 
tions  we  defend  institutions  based  upon  the  fallacy  of  race. 
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Essentially  there  is  no  difference  between  the  anti-Semitism 
of  the  Nazis  and  the  superiority  attitudes  of  other  white 
people  toward  the  darker  races. 

Unless  this  myth  of  race  can  be  uprooted  from  our 
Western  thinking,  the  conclusion  of  this  present  war  may 
be  but  the  signal  for  another  far  more  extensive  and  more 
destructive  conflict  of  the  colored  races  against  the  white 
race.  Only  seventeen  million  out  of  the  sixty-one  million 
babies  born  annually  are  born  to  white  parents.  The  white 
race  is  the  world’s  minority  race.  Not  only  the  Japanese, 
who  have  assumed  a  self-appointed  place  as  leader  of  the 
darker  peoples,  but  the  people  of  China,  India,  Burma, 
the  East  Indies,  and  Africa  harbor  deeply  implanted  feel¬ 
ings  of  resentment  against  the  white  race,  which  will  burst 
into  flame  unless  the  attitude  of  the  West  is  changed. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  WORLD  SHALL  WE  HAVE? 

The  immediate  problem  facing  us  is  that  of  world  order. 
We  cannot  settle  back  and  say  that  the  world  will  not  be 
better  until  it  becomes  more  Christian,  or  that  peace  will 
not  come  until  the  problem  of  race,  for  example,  is  solved. 
Just  ahead  of  us  lies  a  peace  table  at  which  the  future 
organization  of  the  world  for  many  years  will  be  decided. 
As  Christians  we  cannot  avoid  our  responsibility  for  secur¬ 
ing  a  basis  for  world  order  that  will  be  as  Christian  as 
possible.  At  least  three  lines  of  action  have  been  suggested. 
Every  Christian  should  examine  them  carefully. 

1.  Continuation  of  the  present  system.  Immediately  the 
question  arises,  “What  is  the  essence  of  the  present  inter¬ 
national  system?”  Perhaps  it  would  be  correct  to  reply  that 
it  lies  in  the  absence  of  any  “system.”  In  other  words,  each 
nation  is  a  law  unto  itself;  each  is  a  judge  of  its  own 
actions;  no  matter  what  treaties  a  country  may  sign,  or 
what  league  or  association  of  nations  it  may  join,  it  is  not 
under  obligation  to  abide  by  the  will  of  the  majority.  It  is 
“sovereign,”  and,  when  its  “sovereign  rights”— in  other 
words,  its  self-interest— shall  so  dictate,  it  can  always  seek 
recourse  to  war,  the  final  adjudicator. 
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It  is  often  assumed  that  in  the  postwar  world  this  present 
system  will  be  continued.  We  will  win  the  war.  We  will 
weaken  our  enemies.  We  will  then  strengthen  ourselves. 
We  will  make  it  dangerous  hereafter  for  any  nation  to 
break  the  peace.  We  may  even  join  in  an  international 
organization  to  maintain  the  peace,  but  it  will  be  based 
upon  the  principle  of  “the  sovereignty  of  all  peace-loving 
states,”  to  quote  a  recent  Senate  resolution.  In  the  words  of 
Senator  Ball  of  Minnesota  this  “can  hardly  mean  anything 
except  that  the  United  States  will  not  assume  any  binding 
international  obligations  to  maintain  peace,  which  limita¬ 
tion,  of  course,  makes  the  rest  of  the  resolution  almost 
meaningless.” 

2.  Continuation  of  United  Nations  collaboration.  It  is 
currently  being  proposed  that  permanent  collaboration  of 
the  so-called  United  Nations  will  serve  to  keep  the  peace 
of  the  world  by  making  it  dangerous  for  disaffected  nations 
to  challenge  such  a  concentration  of  armed  power.  Inter¬ 
national  councils,  both  general  and  regional,  will  probably 
be  set  up  and  treaty  relations  will  bind  the  cooperating 
nations  to  certain  definite  lines  of  action.  In  the  course  of 
time  other  nations  will  be  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of 
the  conquerors,  so  that  in  the  end  a  world  confederation  of 
some  sort  may  be  achieved.  There  is  danger,  however,  that 
the  result  will  be  the  rule  of  the  world  by  three  or  four 
great  powers,  each  dominant  in  its  own  regional  sphere. 

The  weaknesses  of  this  plan  are  the  same  as  those  noted 
above  in  the  continuation  of  the  present  system.  The 
Christian  Mission  in  Our  Day  refers  to  it  as  “isolationism 
in  the  reverse,”  since  it  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  heavily  armed,  independent  nation-states. 
Inability  of  the  dominant  states  to  cooperate— and  signs  of 
this  are  already  in  evidence— would  inevitably  issue  in 
another  world  war.  Moreover,  under  such  a  system  the 
spirit  of  hyper-nationalism,  to  which  we  have  referred, 
would  not  only  continue,  but  would  increase  in  strength. 

3.  Genuine  international  cooperation.  Therefore,  if  we 
desire  a  peaceful,  Christian  world,  we  must  frankly  recog- 
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nize  the  fact  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  weakening  of  the 
idea  of  national  sovereignty  to  a  degree  necessary  to  regulate 
the  rapidly  increasing  area  of  common  interests  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  One  “blueprint  for  peace"  includes 
the  provisions  that: 

No  member  nation  may  at  any  time  or  for  any  reason  secede 
from  the  world  organization. 

Each  member  nation  shall  give  up  forever  the  sovereign  right 
to  commit  acts  of  war  against  other  nations. 

The  authority  of  the  world  organization  shall  be  made  effec¬ 
tive  and  irresistible  by  the  establishment  of  an  international 
police  force. 

A  primary  goal  of  the  world  organization  shall  be  the  gradual 
abolition  of  economic  and  political  imperialism  throughout  the 
world.1 

Just  as  the  American  colonies  failed  to  find  a  satisfactory 
basis  for  collaboration  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
but  were  forced  to  seek  a  “more  perfect  union,”  so  today 
it  is  the  belief  of  many  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  new 
principle  to  be  introduced  into  international  life. 

BLUEPRINTS  FOR  WORLD  ORDER 

Conscious  of  the  fact  that  in  1918  the  Allied  Nations 
“won  the  war  but  lost  the  peace”  that  followed  it,  Chris¬ 
tians  have  lost  no  time  in  proposing  programs  for  a  “just 
and  enduring  peace.”  These  have  not  been  couched  in 
generalities,  but  in  most  cases  have  dealt  with  particulars. 
More  than  fifty  such  tentative  blueprints  have  been  issued 
to  date.  A  survey  of  thirty-four  of  them  made  recently 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  churches  of  the  United  States— 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish— have  reached  general 
agreement  on  the  fundamental  considerations.  It  is  en¬ 
couraging  to  realize  that  many  of  the  basic  proposals  of 
these  blueprints  have  received  government  approval. 
Among  the  propositions  most  generally  accepted  are: 

First,  that  there  must  be  some  limitation  of  national  sovereignty 
both  in  the  matter  of  judicial  procedure  and  of  military  power; 

1  Pledge  for  Peace  Committee.  A  news  article  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune ,  November  12,  1943.  Used  by  permission. 
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Second,  that  as  a  necessary  condition  of  this  limitation  there 
must  be  some  form  of  world  government  with  power  to  enforce 
its  decrees  on  member  states; 

Third,  that  there  must  be  a  thoroughgoing  reconstruction  of 
international  economic  relationships  with  a  view  to  removing 
existing  inequalities  and  hardships; 

Fourth,  that  whatever  may  be  necessary  in  the  intermediate 
period  immediately  following  the  war,  any  lasting  peace  must  be 
reached  through  negotiation,  or,  in  other  words,  after  free  dis¬ 
cussion  by  the  parties  concerned.1 2 

Seldom  have  the  ecclesiastical  organizations  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  been  so  united  in  any  objective 
as  they  are  in  this.  Will  their  membership  follow  where 
they  lead?  In  a  special  way  the  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
younger  people  of  our  churches  to  provide  intelligent, 
aggressive,  and  persistent  leadership  'to  bring  the  entire 
membership  in  line  with  the  farseeing  policies  mapped  out 
by  national  assemblies  and  conferences. 

DISCUSSION  SESSIONS 

Several  discussion  sessions  will  prove  to  be  necessary  in 
order  adequately  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  questions 
raised  in  this  section.  Themes  to  discuss  in  two  or  more 
sessions  and  suggestions  for  further  study  and  action  follow. 

I.  THE  CHRISTIAN  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  NATION  AND  RACE 

1.  Nationalism  versus  world  unity.  ( The  Christian  Mission  in 
Our  Day ,  pages  7-16.)  Exaggerated  nationalism  is  an  obstacle  to 
the  growing  interdependence  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Is  it 
also  a  result  of  a  situation  in  which  certain  nations,  desirous  of 
maintaining  the  status  quo  in  their  favor,  put  up  barriers  against 
others?  Is  there  a  basis  of  truth  in  the  distinction  made  between 
the  “have”  and  the  “have  not”  nations?  Does  the  Christian  teach¬ 
ing  of  brotherhood  indicate  that  provisions  should  be  made  for 
“cooperative  responsibility  for  the  economic  well-being  of  all 
people”? 

2.  Nationalism  and  patriotism.  You  may  care  to  follow  this 

1  The  New  Order  in  the  Church,  by  William  Adams  Brown,  p.  89. 
Nashville,  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  1943.  Used  by  permission. 
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side  path  in  a  separate  session.  What  is  the  essential  difference 
between  the  emotionally  surcharged  nationalism  of  the  fascist  and 
imperialist  countries  and  that  of  our  own  country?  Can  we  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  nationalisms?  Someone  has  described  national¬ 
ism  as  falling  into  three  distinct  types:  the  self-expressive  nation¬ 
alism  that  develops  a  nation’s  pride  and  faith  in  itself,  such  as 
the  New  Life  Movement  in  China;  the  self-satisfied  nationalism 
of  vain,  prosperous  nations;  and  self-assertive  nationalism  that 
seeks  to  impose  its  will  upon  other  peoples.  Is  this  distinction 
valid?  If  it  is,  to  which  type  or  types  would  Dr.  Shafer’s  con¬ 
demnation  apply?  Make  your  own  definition  of  an  honest  nation¬ 
alism.  Is  it  the  same  thing  that  is  commonly  known  as  “patriot¬ 
ism”?  Or,  if  not,  what  are  the  vital  points  of  difference? 

3.  The  white  and  colored  races.  ( The  Christian  Mission  in  Our 
Day,  pages  16-26.)  Bring  out  the  fact  that  this  is  not  only  a  world 
problem  but  one  that  ties  in  with  our  daily  living.  The  world  is 
a  sounding  board.  Soon  after  the  death  of  George  Washington 
Carver,  when  American  newspapers  were  eulogizing  him,  a  Berlin 
radio  announced  the  fact  that  this  great  Negro  scientist  had 
never  been  permitted  to  cast  a  vote.  .  .  .  Newspapers  in  India 
described  in  vivid  detail  the  race  riots  in  our  large  cities.  .  .  . 
A  congressman  publicly  apologized  for  referring  to  a  Negro  as 
“Mr.”  .  .  .  The  true  significance  of  the  poll  tax  filibuster  was 
kept  from  the  news  because  of  fear  that  it  would  arouse  antag¬ 
onism  against  America  abroad.  .  .  .  Chinese  sailors  on  a  United 
Nations  ship  in  an  American  harbor  were  denied  shore  leave 
because  of  our  racially  slanted  immigration  laws.  .  .  .  And  so  on. 
How  can  we  work  for  a  Christian  world  so  long  as  such  condi¬ 
tions  prevail  at  home?  How  should  we  change  our  attitudes  and 
actions?  What  definite  “next  step”  can  you  see  before  you? 

4.  The  colonial  problem.  (See  references  below  to  West  of  the 
Date  Line.)  Can  permanent  peace  ever  be  secured  so  long  as  the 
problem  of  colonies  is  unsettled?  The  rise  of  backward  and  sub¬ 
ject  peoples  against  their  Western  rulers  is  an  outstanding  world 
phenomenon  of  our  day.  If  it  is  not  set  on  its  way  to  solution  at 
the  peace  table,  it  is  possible  that  another  war— one  more  bloody, 
disastrous,  and  widespread  than  the  present  one— of  the  Oriental 
and  African  peoples  against  the  West  may  result.  The  following 
sections  of  West  of  the  Date  Line,  provide  good  background  on 
colonialism  as  worked  out  in  Southeast  Asia:  pages  4;  9-10;  20-21; 
26-27;  35;  46;  52-53;  59.  See  also  the  article  “What  Price  Peace?” 
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by  John  Irwin  in  the  International  Journal  of  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  for  October,  1943. 

II.  WHAT  KIND  OF  WORLD  SHALL  WE  HAVE? 

1.  The  demand  for  world  order.  Start  your  discussion  by  having 
members  of  the  group  read  statements  from  outstanding  national 
leaders  concerning  the  need  for  a  world  organization  of  some 
sort.  Ask  the  question,  “Are  we  agreed  that  such  a  world  organi¬ 
zation  is  necessary?”  Then  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  Dr.  Shafer’s 
three  alternatives: 

2.  Shall  the  present  system  be  continued ?  ( The  Christian  Mis¬ 
sion  in  Our  Day ,  pages  58-61.) 

3.  Shall  we  have  simply  a  continuation  of  United  Nations  col¬ 
laboration?  {The  Christian  Mission  in  Our  Day,  pages  62-65.) 

4.  Are  we  prepared  to  pay  the  price  for  genuine  international 
cooperation?  ( The  Christian  Mission  in  Our  Day,  pages  65-67.) 
Do  not  balk  at  the  subject  of  national  sovereignty.  Perhaps  you 
will  want  to  have  a  special  session  at  which  the  following  ques¬ 
tion  is  debated,  “Is  absolute  national  sovereignty  an  obstacle  to 
enduring  peace?” 

FOR  FURTHER  STUDY  AND  ACTION 

I.  A  CHRISTIAN  CHARTER  FOR  PEACE 

A  group  may  care  to  work  on  developing  its  own  “Charter  for 
Peace.”  Each  person  should  be  delegated  to  investigate  and  re¬ 
port  on  certain  of  the  “blueprints”  for  world  order  that  are  being 
discussed  today.  Scrapbooks  of  current  reading,  bulletin  boards 
featuring  spot  news,  cartoons,  and  posters  on  the  subject  will 
serve  to  call  attention  to  the  various  proposals.  Let  the  group 
compare  them  item  by  item  and  arrive  at  a  consensus  concerning 
the  view  that  would  be  most  in  accord  with  a  Christian  world. 
A  Gallup  poll  of  your  church  and  community  on  certain  basic 
issues  would  help  to  show  you  which  ones  need  emphasizing 
among  your  people.  Ask  for  an  opportunity  to  present  your 
“Christian  Charter”  to  your  society  or  congregation. 

II.  POLITICAL  ACTION 

Political  action  by  individuals  and  groups  is  one  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  a  democracy.  A  group  should  be  interested  in  carrying 
matters  further  than  the  discussion  stage.  Find  out  the  names  of 
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the  chairmen  of  the  leading  political  parties  in  your  precinct,  your 
ward,  your  county,  and  your  state.  Forward  to  them  statements 
of  your  conviction  on  the  issues  of  world  order:  express  the 
opinion  of  your  group  concerning  problems  currently  before  Con¬ 
gress;  ask  your  political  leaders  to  reply  concerning  their  position. 
Publicize  the  answers  you  receive.  Appoint  representatives  to  meet 
with  local  political  groups;  work  for  the  election  to  local  posi¬ 
tions  of  right-minded  men  and  women;  get  in  touch  with  other 
organizations  working  for  world  order;  join  with  them  in  ques¬ 
tioning  voters  in  your  precinct  and  soliciting  their  support. 

III.  A  CHRISTIAN  WORLD  ORDER  COVENANT 

Work  out  for  your  group  a  “Covenant  for  Christian  World 
Order,”  and  secure  as  many  signers  for  it  as  possible.  Perhaps 
your  denomination  can  provide  you  with  cards  already  prepared 
for  this  purpose.  One  such  denominational  covenant  contains  the 
following  five-point  pledge,  which  is  read  daily  by  its  signers: 

I  will  seek  daily,  through  prayer,  Bible  study,  and  personal 
commitment,  to  discover  and  to  make  my  own  the  great  essentials 
of  the  Christian  faith. 

I  will  strive,  by  word  and  example,  to  expose  and  challenge  all 
forms  of  discrimination,  particularly  against  Negroes,  Jews,  and 
those  of  Japanese  parentage. 

I  will  accept  the  responsibility  of  a  Christian  neighbor  and  citi¬ 
zen  for  needed  changes  in  our  community  and  national  life. 

I  pledge  myself  to  become  more  understanding  and  effective  as 
a  citizen  in  bringing  about  the  cooperation  of  this  nation  with 
other  nations  in  the  things  that  make  for  world  order. 

I  commit  myself  to  more  active  participation  in  the  work  of 
my  church  locally  and  in  its  wider  outreach,  believing  that  in 
the  Christian  church  is  to  be  found  the  greatest  potential  per¬ 
sonnel  for  bringing  about  Christian  world  order.1 

Draw  up  a  similar  covenant  for  your  own  group;  mimeograph 
it  on  a  card  small  enough  to  fit  into  a  Bible  conveniently;  or  have 
five  hundred  copies  printed  by  your  local  printer  and  secure  as 
many  signers  as  possible  in  your  church  and  community. 

1  Copies  of  the  above  covenant  may  be  secured  from  the  Department 
of  Social  Education  and  Action  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Christian 
Education,  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
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WAYS  OF  LIFE  AND  THE 
CHRISTIAN  WAY 

The  people  out  here  where  Fm  stationed ,  Dad ,  seem 
satisfied  with  their  religion.  I  can't  see  that  it  does  any 
good  to  upset  them  by  forcing  ours  on  them.  Their 
religion  is  part  of  their  way  of  life ,  just  as  ours  is  part 
of  ours.  If  you  take  it  away ,  everything  else  will  go, 
won't  it f  Are  we  asking  the  rest  of  the  world  to  sing 
our  hymns,  sit  in  pews,  and  vote  the  straight  party 
ticket f  It's  sort  of  confusing  to  me.  Besides ,  if  Chris¬ 
tianity  doesn't  mean  any  more  to  us  at  home  than  it 
does,  why  should  we  try  to  take  it  to  other  people ? 

RELIGION  AND  WAYS  OF  LIFE 

Religion  is  part  of  a  people’s  way  of  life.  Take  the 
Christian  religion,  for  example.  Although  it  arose  in  the 
East,  the  organized  Christianity  that  we  know  expresses 
itself  in  forms  that  have  developed  along  with  Western 
civilization.  We  do  sit  in  pews,  sing  Western  verse  forms 
set  to  Western  music,  go  to  church  at  eleven  o’clock  on 
Sunday  morning.  Our  forms  of  service  suit  our  type  of 
mind,  just  as  the  outward  style  of  our  church  buildings 
follows  traditional  architectural  forms. 

Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  has  helped  create 
European  and  American  culture.  In  art  and  music,  in  the 
extension  of  literacy  and  the  development  of  literature,  in 
the  establishment  of  systems  of  education,  in  our  ideals  of 
democracy  and  human  freedom,  Christianity  has  left  an 
ineradicable  mark  upon  Western  civilization.  Our  way  of 
life  would  be  immeasurably  poorer,  less  humanitarian, 
less  beautiful,  less  idealistic  without  the  indelible  imprint 
made  upon  it  by  Christianity. 
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What  then?  Since  Christianity  is  so  closely  allied  with 
the  Western  way  of  life,  shall  we  say  as  some  have  said, 
that  “it  is  as  futile  to  try  to  transplant  it  into  Hindu  or 
Confucian  soil  as  it  would  be  to  grow  a  rosebud  on  a 
geranium  plant"?  There  was  a  time  when  men  thus  opposed 
the  extension  of  Christianity  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  dislodge  men  from  their  ancient  cultural 
moorings  by  the  introduction  of  a  “foreign"  religion. 

This  point  of  view  does  not  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  the  Western  form  of  Christianity  that  must 
be  extended  to  all  the  world  but  the  essential  core  of 
Christian  faith  and  belief  based  upon  the  revelation  of  God 
through  Christ  the  Saviour.  If  we  believe  that  the  gospel 
contains  this  essential  element  that  “men  can  neglect  to 
their  peril,”  then  we  should  not  be  afraid  of  asking  them 
to  change  their  belief. 

Missionaries  do  not  go  out  to  destroy  men’s  religion. 
They  begin  where  the  old  religions  leave  off.  Men  turn  to 
Christianity  when  they  see  that  Christ  can  give  them  some¬ 
thing  that  their  native  religions  are  unable  to  supply.  The 
fact  that  so  many  millions  of  every  race  and  culture  have 
accepted  Christianity  challenges  the  impression  that  men  in 
the  Orient  and  elsewhere  are  “satisfied  with  their  religion." 
More  than  that,  is  it  the  purpose  of  religion  to  “satisfy" 
men,  or  is  it  to  give  them  power  for  living  that  expresses 
itself  in  transformed  social  relationships?  The  state  of 
society  in  non-Christian  lands  is  an  indication  that  such 
power  is  not  possessed  to  any  great  extent  by  the  other 
religions  of  the  world.  Moreover,  the  ancient  faiths  have 
not  grown  as  the  world  has  grown.  They  are  adapted  for 
life  in  a  society  that  is  far  different  from  that  found  every¬ 
where  today.  They  no  longer  give  security  to  men. 

TOWARD  A  WORLD  CHRISTIAN  CULTURE 

Wherever  the  gospel  has  been  taken,  it  has  produced  a 
twofold  reaction  upon  the  native  culture:  It  has  challenged 
the  worst  elements,  and  introduced  new  ways  of  living 
better  adapted  than  the  old  to  the  new  conditions  under 
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which  men  are  living;  and  it  has  taken  from  the  old 
culture  those  elements  of  permanent  value  that  should 
be  made  an  integral  part  of  a  new  Christian  culture. 

In  the  great  expansion  of  Christianity  that  took  place  in 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  the  gospel  was 
taken  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  on  the  wings  of 
Western  civilization.  It  came  in  company  with  the  material 
benefits,  the  machines  and  gadgets  of  our  civilization.  To 
some  people  Christianity  and  civilization  were  confused. 
With  the  passage  of  time,  however,  the  Christians  of  the 
“younger  churches”  have  not  only  come  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  the  outward  form  and  the  inner  content  of 
Christianity,  but  they  have  discovered  new  and  hitherto 
hidden  values  in  their  ancient  ways  of  life. 

The  native  heritage  has  been  brought  into  the  Christian 
experience  of  other  lands.  Not  only  have  the  transplanted 
forms  of  worship  and  types  of  church  government  been 
modified  by  the  introduction  of  native  music,  art,  and 
organization,  but  a  “personality”  is  emerging  in  each  of  the 
lands  in  which  the  church  has  been  established. 

After  the  war  has  ended  we  may  expect  to  see  a 
much  wider  spread  of  the  modern  way  of  living  that  we 
call  civilization.  Christianity  must  be  spread  abroad  with 
as  great  zeal  as  the  ways  of  civilization  are  spread.  Other¬ 
wise  we  shall  be  faced  with  a  civilization  without  a  soul. 
As  this  process  takes  place  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
share  the  new  insights  that  fellow-Christians  in  other  lands 
have  derived  from  their  cultural  heritage  and  a  universal 
Christian  way  of  life  will  evolve. 

WHAT  CAN  WE  LEARN  FROM  THE  CHRISTIANS  OF 

OTHER  LANDS? 

Already  we  are  beginning  to  see  how  the  insights  gained 
by  Christians  of  other  lands  can  enrich  our  Christian  life 
and  help  us  to  solve  the  problems  that  confront  our  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

The  Indian  Christian  wonders  why  we  dismiss  worship 
so  casually  and  do  not  spend  more  time  in  contemplation. 
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letting  God  speak  to  us  during  long  periods  of  quiet  con¬ 
centration  on  divine  truth.  The  Japanese  Christian  inquires 
why  we  think  unrestricted  competition  and  unrestrained 
individualism  should  be  the  basic  law  of  our  economic 
life,  when  Christianity  points  so  clearly  to  a  great  family 
in  which  each  takes  his  proper  place  and  cooperates  with 
the  others.  The  Chinese  Christian  is  perplexed  because  we 
profess  to  believe  that  God  established  certain  immutable 
moral  laws  in  the  universe,  and  yet  in  our  individual  and 
social  life  we  live  contrary  to  those  laws.  The  Korean 
Christian,  who  brings  another  with  him  before  he  is 
accepted  for  church  membership  and  who  loyally  gives 
at  least  one-tenth  of  his  income,  rice,  or  labor  to  the  church, 
is  perplexed  because  we  give  so  little  of  our  time,  talents, 
and  income  to  the  work  of  the  Kingdom. 

In  general  the  Christians  of  Eastern  Asia  see  in  our 
Western  form  of  Christianity  a  shocking  disregard  for  the 
memory  of  ancestors  and  an  everyday  violation  of  the  laws 
of  filial  piety  and  family  solidarity.  African  Christians  pro¬ 
test  that  we  take  away  from  them  a  religion  that  lays  its 
hand,  for  better  or  for  worse,  upon  the  whole  of  life,  and 
give  them  one  that  is  practised  only  on  Sundays! 

From  the  Christians  of  Europe,  tested  by  the  fire  of 
persecution  and  long  continued  trials,  comes  the  admoni¬ 
tion  that  we  are  living  on  the  superficial  aspects  of  our 
faith,  with  doctrine  and  conviction  meaning  little  in  our 
lives.  As  the  world  church  increases  in  cohesiveness  and 
mutual  understanding,  each  part  will  come  to  influence 
each  other  part,  in  order  that  a  world  culture  that  is  truly 
Christian  may  be  the  result. 

CULTURAL  GIVE  AND  TAKE 

Closer  intercourse  with  foreign  peoples  should  give  us 
the  objective  view  of  our  own  way  of  life  that  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  if  we  are  to  develop  a  world  civilization.  A  friendly 
Chinese  critic,  for  example,  sees  much  in  American  culture 
that  other  peoples  may  borrow  with  profit.  He  mentions 
particularly  “American  skill  in  the  use  of  the  machine  or 
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technology,  industrial  organization,  and  the  ideals  of 
political  democracy.” 

This  man  from  the  Orient  sees,  however,  other  cultural 
characteristics  that  should  not  be  extended  abroad.  Among 
them  are  race  prejudice— our  “preoccupation  with  skin 
color”— and  certain  aspects  of  our  economic  and  political 
systems.  He  sees  little  help  for  China  in  an  economic 
structure  that  is  “primarily  motivated  by  competition  and 
the  desire  for  private  profit  instead  of  cooperation  and  the 
consideration  of  common  welfare.”  He  admires  the  ideals 
of  political  democracy,  but  looks  askance  at  our  actual 
political  system,  with  its  “endless  and  wasteful  conflicts 
between  the  principal  functions  of  government  even  during 
periods  of  grave  national  crisis,  and  with  party  politics  and 
the  consideration  of  votes  playing  an  unusually  important 
role  in  determining  questions  of  great  national  and  inter¬ 
national  importance.”  He  fears  also  that  our  national 
characteristic  of  always  seeking  undisputed  success  is 
“essentially  combative”  and,  therefore,  a  menace  to  world 
peace. 

Can  we  “take”  such  criticism?  In  “one  world”  we  shall 
find  it  necessary  to  do  so  if  we  are  ever  to  find  our  most 
useful  place  in  that  world.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should 
place  ourselves  in  a  position  to  receive  from  other  cultures 
those  values  that  are  needed  as  antidotes  to  the  weaknesses 
of  our  own.  The  Chinese,  according  to  the  authority  men¬ 
tioned  above,  have  four  outstanding  cultural  character¬ 
istics:  (1)  Lack  of  military  aggressiveness.  For  over  two 
thousand  years,  China  has  almost  never  fought  on  the 
offensive.  (2)  Their  failure  to  develop  racism.  Although 
they  have  often  felt  superior  to  their  neighbors  they  have 
never  attributed  this  to  their  germ  plasm.  (3)  Their  failure 
to  develop  religious  fanaticism.  (4)  Their  emphasis  upon 
the  necessity  of  developing  desirable  codes  of  social  con¬ 
duct  rather  than  upon  religious  faith.1  Should  other  nations 
emulate  these  characteristics? 

1  See  “Some  Chinese  Fears,”  by  Bingham  Dai,  in  Asia  and  the  Amer¬ 
icas,  November,  1943,  pp.  616-619. 
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THE  CRISIS  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE 

Our  American  way  of  life  is,  well— democracy.  But  what 
is  democracy?  It  is  the  way  of  life  based  upon  belief  in  the 
common  man.  It  expresses  itself  through  representative 
government.  It  holds  as  ideals  the  “Four  Freedoms”— free¬ 
dom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  from  want, 
freedom  from  fear.  This  way  of  life  has  been  influenced 
by  Christianity,  by  our  belief  in  God,  and  by  the  impor¬ 
tance  such  a  faith  gives  to  the  common  man.  It  also  de¬ 
pends  upon  religion  for  its  successful  achievement.  Take 
away  belief  in  God  and  the  moral  law  and  freedom 
degenerates  into  license;  representative  government  becomes 
a  clash  of  conflicting  self-interests;  men  are  tempted  to  turn 
in  despair  from  faith  in  the  common  man  to  faith  in  some 
self-imposed  fuehrer  who  promises  to  give  them  what  they 
cannot  find  for  themselves. 

The  crisis  of  our  American  culture  lies  in  the  fact  that 
in  our  day  men  are  more  and  more  turning  away  from  the 
spiritual  center  of  their  culture  to  the  accumulation  of  the 
means  of  making  living  pleasant.  They  are  confusing  our 
way  of  life  with  our  way  of  living— with  a  high  standard 
of  comfort,  electric  refrigerators,  motor  cars,  radios,  gadgets, 
sanitary  equipment,  and  better  food,  better  clothing,  a 
higher  degree  of  cleanliness,  and  a  wider  spread  of  education 
than  other  people  have.  They  are  more  concerned  about 
the  means  of  living  than  about  the  end  of  life.  Therein  lies 
the  most  critical  problem  of  American  civilization  today. 

History  has  shown  us  that  when  a  people  turns  away 
from  the  religious  “heart”  of  its  culture  and  lives  on  its 
material  circumference,  its  civilization  begins  to  decay. 
History  also  shows  how  the  recentering  of  life  around  a 
religious  ideal  has  often  given  a  rebirth  and  renewed 
significance  to  a  culture.  As  Walter  M.  Horton  has 
reminded  us: 

When  the  accumulation  of  the  means  of  living  comes  to  be  an 
end  in  itself,  and  the  ultimate  ends  of  life  are  forgotten  (as  has 
so  largely  come  to  be  the  case  in  modern  Western  civilization) 
nothing  can  save  society  from  destruction  except  a  renewal  of 
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moral  and  religious  vision,  and  a  resolute  insistence  upon  the 
subordination  of  means  to  ends.  .  .  .  The  exaggerated  importance 
attached  to  these  peripheral  elements  in  our  Western  social  sys¬ 
tem  is  one  of  the  signs  of  its  decay.  We  are  concerned,  rather, 
with  the  problem  of  revitalizing  our  decaying  system  by  reorgan¬ 
izing  it  about  some  central  and  compelling  goal  of  life,  some 
commonly  recognized  scale  of  spiritual  values,  to  which  all  me¬ 
chanical  conveniences  are  to  be  subordinated  as  means  to  ends, 
and  for  the  sake  of  which  all  material  comforts  and  life  itself  are, 
if  necessary,  to  be  sacrificed.1 

When  we  consider  the  small  place  occupied  by  the  church 
in  the  life  of  the  American  people,  and  the  degree  to  which 
the  practices  of  religion  in  the  personal  life  and  in  the 
home  have  declined,  we  wonder  whether,  having  won  a 
war  to  preserve  our  way  of  life,  we  shall  not  lose  that  way 
of  life  by  neglecting  its  spiritual  center.  More  than  that, 
we  wonder  whether  we  shall  have  the  spiritual  resources 
to  meet  the  opportunities  of  the  new  day. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  may  be  that  the  revitalizing  of 
our  faith  will  come  from  the  newer,  more  vigorous  forms 
of  Christianity  that  have  arisen  in  the  younger  churches, 
for  history  has  demonstrated  that  “in  times  when  the 
Christian  movement  is  rallying  from  loss  and  launching 
forth  on  fresh  advance,  new  power  is  likely  to  arise,  not 
from  the  old  centers  of  strength,  but  precisely  from  the 
areas  where  Christianity  had  been  young  when  weakness 
set  in.”  If  this  be  true,  then  all  the  more  necessary  is 
the  opening  of  eyes  and  hearts  of  Western  Christians  to 
the  new  light  that  comes  from  the  younger  Christianity  of 
the  East.  ( The  Christian  Mission  in  Our  Day,  pages  98-101.) 

DISCUSSION  SESSIONS 

I.  A  UNIVERSAL  CHRISTIAN  WAY  OF  LIFE? 

1.  What  elements  in  our  Christian  faith  should  we  attempt  to 
communicate  to  persons  of  a  different  cultural  background ?  If  we 
say,  for  example,  “Our  message  is  Christ,”  can  we  take  that  mes- 

1  Can  Christianity  Save  Civilization?,  by  Walter  M.  Horton,  pp.  12, 
13.  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1940.  Used  by  permission. 
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sage  and  leave  out  doctrine?  Church  ritual?  Church  organization? 
American  church  architecture?  Western  music?  How  much  of  our 
way  of  life  should  accompany  the  gospel  as  we  take  it  to  another 
people? 

2.  Is  it  possible  to  have  a  Christian  way  of  life  for  all  the  world? 
Is  it  desirable?  In  what  particulars  should  a  Christian  of  Iran,  one 
of  Hungary,  and  one  of  China  be  alike?  In  what  ways  different? 

3.  Toyohiko  Kagawa  once  said,  “ Christ  must  take  out  his  first 
and  second  naturalization  papers  in  Japan  .”  Criticize  this  state¬ 
ment.  (Refer  to  The  Christian  Mission  in  Our  Day,  pages  9-14.) 
In  what  aspects  of  the  cultural  life  of  a  people  should  Christi¬ 
anity  become  “naturalized”?  In  what  aspects,  if  any,  is  naturaliza¬ 
tion  dangerous? 

4.  How  can  our  own  Christian  faith  and  life  be  enriched  by 
contributions  from  Christians  of  other  lands?  Consider  the  insights 
gained  by  Christians  of  backgrounds  other  than  ours,  as  given  on 
pages  29-31.  Ask  members  of  the  group  to  discuss  those  they 
think  are  the  most  important.  Then  consider  how  to  go  about 
appropriating  them  for  ourselves. 

II.  BEYOND  DEMOCRACY 

1.  What  is  our  American  way  of  life?  What  is  it  popularly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be?  What  are  its  essential  elements?  Is  the  distinction 
between  “way  of  life”  and  “way  of  living”  valid? 

2.  Can  we  “take”  criticism  of  our  culture?  Consider  the  criticism 
advanced  by  a  highly  educated  Chinese,  on  pages  30-31.  Or  read 
the  entire  article  in  the  magazine,  Asia  and  the  Americas,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1943,  pages  616-619.  At  first  you  will  probably  resent  what 
this  Chinese  friend  has  to  say,  for  some  of  his  judgments  are 
obviously  based  on  an  incomplete  picture  of  our  civilization.  But, 
which  of  his  criticisms  shall  we  take?  Which  shall  we  discard? 

3.  Can  we  receive  elements  from  other  cultures?  Here,  criticize 
the  four  elements  of  Chinese  civilization  given  on  page  31.  In 
what  way  can  we  as  American  citizens  come  to  know  other  peoples 
so  intimately  that  we  can  make  effective  an  interchange  of  insights 
into  the  meaning  of  our  respective  ways  of  life? 

4.  How  shall  we  go  about  “revitalizing  our  decaying  system  by 
reorganizing  it  about  some  central  and  compelling  goal  of  life”? 
Is  the  statement  of  Walter  M.  Horton,  quoted  on  pages  32-33,  ex¬ 
aggerated?  Or,  even  if  exaggerated,  should  it  claim  our  serious 
consideration? 
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FOR  FURTHER  STUDY  AND  ACTION 

I.  DEDICATE  YOUR  READING 
There  is  no  longer  much  excuse  for  our  knowing  little  about 

the  people  of  other  countries.  The  days  of  sentimentalizing  are 
over.  Every  year  interesting,  true-to-life  novels  with  settings  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world  come  by  the  dozens  from  the  presses  of 
our  country.  There  are  several  good  magazines  on  Latin  America 
and  the  Orient.  Books  on  world  issues,  both  serious  and  popular, 
crowd  our  bookstores.  You  can  start  a  reading  club  with  a  few 
such  books.  Read  them  for  pleasure— and  for  an  understanding 
of  the  life  of  other  people.  Keep  them  in  circulation. 

II.  CULTIVATE  FRIENDSHIPS 

Cultivate  friendships  with  persons  of  different  cultural  and 
racial  background.  Plan  a  joint  meeting  with  a  group  of  another 
race  and  don’t  immediately  begin  to  discuss  the  race  problem. 
Understanding  is  arrived  at  more  quickly  when  people  of  dif¬ 
ferent  backgrounds  find  common  interests  than  when  all  become 
“problem  minded.” 

III.  WHAT  ABOUT  THE  ORIENTALS  IN  YOUR  TOWN? 

Japanese  Americans  are  being  relocated  in  many  American 

cities.  Perhaps  your  group  can  help  in  finding  them  places  to 
live,  in  offering  them  the  fellowship  of  your  society  meetings  and 
your  homes.  You  will  find  no  better  group  of  Christian  Americans 
anywhere.  You  will  find  differences,  of  course,  but  in  learning  to 
accept  these,  you  will  be  developing  the  world  spirit  that  is  nec¬ 
essary  if  we  are  to  become  world  Christians.  There  are  no  Ori¬ 
entals  in  your  town?  Write  to  the  Committee  on  Resettlement  of 
Japanese  Americans,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.,  for 
an  introduction  to  a  young  people’s  Christian  group  in  one  of 
the  relocation  centers.  Ask  for  a  copy  of  their  “Resettlement 
Bulletin,”  and  for  any  pamphlet  material  that  they  issue. 

IV.  BECOME  A  “CELL  OF  CHRISTIAN  LIVING” 

We  simply  cannot  sit  down  and  wait  for  our  civilization  to 
decay,  or  for  it  to  be  renewed  by  new  accretions  of  life  from  the 
younger  churches.  The  elements  of  revival,  as  well  as  the  elements 
of  decay,  are  present  within  our  reach.  Eugene  Lyman  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  three  conditions  are  necessary  for  spiritual  renewal 
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within  any  religious  tradition.  These  are:  (1)  a  vivid  conscious¬ 
ness  of  contemporary  needs  and  problems;  (2)  a  revival  of 
precious  traditional  memories  that  correspond  closely  to  these 
needs  and  problems;  (3)  a  sense  of  spiritual  possession.  “There 
must  be  ...  a  sense  that  the  same  God  who  guided  and  helped 
our  fathers  is  with  us  today,  ready  to  do  great  new  things 
through  us.”1 

History  records  many  times  when  renewal  in  the  church  was 
brought  about  by  small  groups  of  Christians  who  were  united  in 
fellowship  and  action.  Today  is  no  exception.  According  to  one 
observer,  “there  are  literally  myriads  of  such  movements  springing 
up  informally  all  over  the  world.”2  According  to  another,  the 
future  existence  of  Christianity  in  Europe  will  be  perpetuated  by 
the  small  groups  of  Christians  who  are  banded  together  for  prayer 
and  witness  in  the  midst  of  the  intolerable  conditions  that  sur¬ 
round  them.  Such  groups  are  often  called  “cells”  because  they 
supply  the  germ  plasm  that  the  entire  church  needs  if  it  is  to  be 
revived.  Can  you  organize  a  “witnessing  group”  in  your  church? 
Make  it  an  informal  fellowship  of  a  few  who  will  endeavor  at  all 
costs  to  retain  a  vivid  consciousness  of  contemporary  needs  and 
problems,  who  will  carry  on  the  “precious  traditions”  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  movement,  and  who  will  strive  to  make  the  reality  of  God 
an  ever  more  vital  personal  possession. 

1  Horton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  224-225. 

-  Ibid.,  pp.  230-231. 
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THE  WORLD  MISSION  AND  THE 
WORLD  CHURCH 

Your  answers  thus  far  have  not  been  bad ,  but  I’m 
still  not  sure  about  what  you  call  the  missionary  move¬ 
ment.  I’ve  met  some  missionaries— swell  fellows— and 
they’ve  opened  my  eyes  a  bit.  But  where  do  they  tie  in 
with  this  “movement”  you  talk  about,  and  with 
Mother’s  missionary  society— and  everything?  After  the 
war  you’ll  have  to  have  a  lot  more  missionaries  if  you 
expect  to  make  any  impression  at  all  upon  the  world. 
And  that  means  money— and  you  can’t  raise  that  by  a 
sales  tax  or  higher  income  levies.  It  will  mean  workers— 
and  you  can’t  just  draft  them  as  they  drafted  me  in 
this  war.  Then,  what  sort  of  work  would  they  do? 

I  really  am  interested,  for  I  know  the  war  won’t  bring 
about  a  miracle  and  create  a  Christian  world  or  even  a 
decent  one.  If  I  come  back.  I’ll  have  a  life  to  live  some¬ 
where.  Can  you  sell  your  idea  to  me? 

Let  us  go  back  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Something  new 
was  started  in  the  world  at  that  time.  It  was  the  outstanding 
religious  achievement  of  our  age.  Non-Christians  looked 
upon  it  with  amazement.  We  call  it  the  modern  missionary 
movement.  In  1793  when  the  English  Baptist,  William 
Carey,  was  smuggled  ashore  in  India  from  a  Danish  ship, 
it  had  its  birth.  It  reached  its  highest  point  in  1928.  In  that 
year  there  were  about  thirty  thousand  Protestant  mission¬ 
aries  and  an  equal  number  of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
in  foreign  lands.  In  that  year  about  sixty  million  dollars 
was  spent  by  the  Protestant  mission  boards  and  societies 
that  had  been  organized  to  support  this  great  work.  In 
spite  of  the  depression  and  the  World  War,  the  work  has 
continued  and  is  today  the  one  world  movement  that  has 
been  able  to  withstand  the  disruptive  power  of  war. 
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It  was  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  crusades,  a  youth  move¬ 
ment,  that  challenged  the  imagination  of  some  of  the  finest 
young  men  and  women  of  the  Western  countries.  The 
Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions,  or¬ 
ganized  at  Mount  Hermon,  Massachusetts,  in  1886,  inspired 
over  thirteen  thousand  young  men  and  women  to  enter 
foreign  service.  Many  times  that  number  who  could  not 
“go  to  the  field”  remained  in  their  home  countries  to 
support  and  give  “drive”  to  the  cause  of  foreign  missions. 
Today,  in  spite  of  universal  confusion,  young  people  are 
still  volunteering.  Some  are  going  out  in  planes  or  in  ships 
across  enemy-infested  seas,  others  have  been  commissioned 
“appointees  in  waiting”  and  are  training  to  take  up  their 
new  tasks  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over. 

Missionaries  have  followed  no  single  form  of  work.  They 
have  been  interested  primarily  in  bringing  individuals  to 
Christ  and  in  establishing  the  church  in  virgin  fields.  In 
doing  this  they  have  translated  the  Bible  into  hundreds  of 
languages  and  dialects.  They  have  founded  schools,  colleges, 
universities.  They  have  taken  the  Christian  gospel  of  health 
to  thousands  and  have  established  hospitals,  nurses’  training 
schools,  and  clinics.  They  have  organized  social  service  and 
cooperative  enterprises,  have  pioneered  in  agricultural  and 
industrial  missions,  have  been  friends  to  the  leper  and  the 
outcast,  and  have  inspired  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  have  risen  to  places  of  leadership  in  the  church  and 
state  of  many  countries. 

More  than  anything  else,  however,  missionaries  have 
founded  the  church.  The  church  has  grown.  In  some 
countries  these  branches  of  the  church  universal  are  still 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  Western  leadership.  In  others 
they  have  assumed  a  position  of  self-reliance  and  self- 
determination  that  is  amazing.  We  call  them  “younger 
churches,”  largely  because  of  the  lack  of  a  more  descriptive 
name.  They  are  younger,  but  they  are  the  equals  of  the 
Western  churches  in  the  world  Christian  fellowship.  This 
fact  was  dramatically  presented  to  the  minds  of  Christians 
by  the  meeting  of  the  International  Missionary  Council 
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held  at  Madras,  India,  in  1938.  Of  the  four  hundred  and 
seventy  delegates  from  over  sixty-nine  nations  and  areas,  half 
came  from  the  younger  churches.  And  it  was  the  consensus 
that  there  was  no  observable  difference  between  the  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  younger  churches  and  those  of  the  West  in 
“moral  stability,  intellectual  alertness,  and  spiritual  ma¬ 
turity.”  The  younger  churches  have  come  of  age,  and  this 
fact  makes  necessary  a  new  attitude  toward  missions. 

WORK  “with”  INSTEAD  OF  “FOR” 

Hitherto,  world  missions  have  been  looked  upon  as  an 
outreach  of  Western  Christians  “into  all  the  world.”  We 
have  been  on  the  sending,  “they”  on  the  receiving  end. 
We  knew  little  about  who  “they”  were,  except  that  they 
were  the  recipients  of  our  bounty.  Hereafter  we  must 
accustom  ourselves  to  working  “with”  instead  of  merely 
“for”  them.  Missionary  zeal  at  home  has  often  been  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  element  of  difference,  distance,  and  strangeness. 
Hereafter  we  must  learn  to  prize  most  highly  the  things 
we  have  in  common  with  Christians  of  other  lands,  in 
order  that  we  may  join  hands  with  them  in  bringing  their 
countries  to  Christ.  It  will  no  longer  be  possible  for  us  to 
send  out  a  new  missionary  recruit  in  China,  for  example, 
and  say  to  the  Chinese  church,  “Here’s  a  missionary.  We 
hope  you  like  him,  but,  if  you  don’t,  there’s  nothing  you 
can  do  about  it!”  The  leaders  of  the  younger  churches  will 
not  only  be  consulted,  but  will  in  time  come  to  take  the 
initiative  in  calling  missionaries.  Paternalism  must  become 
a  thing  of  the  past  if  the  world  Christian  fellowship  is  to 
become  a  reality. 

Missionaries  will  in  many  cases  cease  to  be  administrators. 
They  will  more  and  more  work  under  the  direction  of 
leaders  of  the  church  with  whose  life  they  have  identified 
themselves.  They  will  be  selected  not  only  because  of  their 
general  ability,  training,  and  faith,  but  because  they  have 
been  trained  in  some  specialized  skill  that  is  needed  by  the 
people  at  some  specific  place  abroad.  “The  missionary  of 
the  new  age  will  have  to  be  a  comrade  and  not  a  manager.” 
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STRENGTHEN  THE  YOUNGER  CHURCHES 

There  are  about  300,000  Japanese  Christians— in  a  nation 
of  almost  75,000,000!  A  drop  in  the  bucket  of  aggressive 
and  militant  paganism!  There  is  a  Christian  community  of 
10,000,000  in  India,  but  it  is  estimated  that  only  25  per 
cent  of  that  total  number  are  able  to  read  and  write.  New 
converts,  moreover,  are  entering  the  church  in  India  at 
the  rate  of  15,000  a  month— so  many  that  assimilation  into 
the  church  is  difficult  without  a  largely  increased  number 
of  trained  leaders.  The  magnificent  Christian  church  in 
China,  which  has  produced  so  many  national  leaders  and 
has  continued  its  work  of  evangelism,  education,  and  rural 
reconstruction  despite  the  ravages  of  war,  composes, 
according  to  Dr.  Shafer,  only  one  person  in  one  thousand 
of  the  population  of  China. 

We  have  seen  how  the  witness  of  a  minority  of  deeply 
convinced  Christians  has  been  a  primary  factor  in  the 
spread  of  the  church.  History  has  also  demonstrated  that  a 
church  can  be  so  small  and  so  weak  as  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  its  environment.  “It  is  even  possible  that  the  dead  weight 
of  an  environment  uncongenial  to  Christian  thought  and 
life  might  in  some  places  quench  the  flickering  torch  that 
has  been  lighted”  in  the  younger  churches  today.  A  decade 
or  more  ago  Toyohiko  Kagawa  pointed  out  prophetically 
that  unless  the  Japanese  church  could  be  increased  until 
it  had  about  one  million  members  it  could  not  become  an 
appreciable  force  in  Japanese  society.  He  challenged  the 
American  church  to  great  adventure  in  strengthening  the 
missionary  forces  sent  to  Japan.  But  in  America  we  were 
concerned  first  about  enjoying  the  prosperity  of  our  “boom 
years,”  and  then  about  pitying  ourselves  during  the  depres¬ 
sion.  Kagawa’s  appeal  went  unheeded.  If  it  had  been  an¬ 
swered,  the  course  of  history  might  have  been  changed. 

The  younger  churches  must  be  brought  to  the  point 
where  they  can  become  effective  influences  upon  the  life 
of  their  people.  For  this  they  will  need  not  simply  the 
encouragement  that  comes  from  membership  in  a  world 
community  of  Christians,  but  all  the  reinforcements  that 
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can  be  sent  to  their  aid.  Not  reinforcements  of  personnel 
alone,  but  funds  will  be  needed  to  support  projects  carried 
on  by  Indian,  African,  or  Chinese  Christians.  The  people 
of  the  Western  churches  must  become  so  identified  with 
the  world  church  that  it  will  be  possible  for  them  to  re¬ 
spond  to  such  appeals  just  as  willingly  as  they  respond  to 
appeals  to  support  “their”  missionaries  or  “their”  work. 
In  a  world  church,  need  “our”  missionaries  have  the  same 
color  as  ourselves?  Need  they  speak  our  own  language?  We 
of  the  wealthier  lands  may  find  it  to  be  good  strategy  in 
many  cases  to  support  local  projects  on  the  foreign  mission 
field  that  are  not  connected  with  the  workers  we  ourselves 
send  out  or  work  that  our  own  church  has  established. 

ADVANCE! — OR  RETREAT 

We  hear  it  said  rather  loosely  today  that  we  are  standing 
on  the  verge  of  the  greatest  era  of  expansion  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  faced  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  This 
should  not  awaken  false  optimism  in  our  hearts.  Should 
some  form  of  world  political  organization  be  developed,  it 
is  possible  that  the  way  may  be  opened  for  the  acceptance 
of  Christianity  by  millions  of  persons  now  unreached.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  end  of  the  war 
will  be  followed  by  rising  cultural  consciousness  among 
Oriental  and  African  peoples  that  will  react  unfavorably 
toward  Christianity  as  a  “Western”  religion.  A  bungling  of 
the  problem  of  Indian  independence,  a  failure  of  the  white 
people  of  the  world  to  forget  their  preoccupation  with 
skin  coloring,  a  retreat  of  our  country  into  the  rabbit  hole 
of  isolationism— these  and  other  factors  may  serve  to  shut 
the  favorable  avenues  to  advance  that  ordinarily  would 
open  up  with  the  cessation  of  war.  More  important  than 
any  other  element,  however,  is  the  spirit  and  temper  of 
Western  Christians.  Will  they  be  willing  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  advance  at  a  much  intensified  scale  in  the 
years  that  lie  ahead?  For,  whether  unparalleled  opportunity 
or  multiplied  obstacles  face  the  outreach  of  the  church  in 
the  new  age,  it  must  advance. 
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Geographically  the  church  must  advance  into  fields  that 
thus  far  have  not  been  occupied.  Already  plans  are  being 
laid  by  missionary  agencies  for  an  approach  to  Afghanistan, 
to  Tibet,  to  Inner  Mongolia,  to  the  Indians  of  the  Andes, 
and  to  areas  of  other  lands  that  thus  far  have  been  closed 
to  the  gospel.  Plans  are  being  laid  for  vocational  evangel¬ 
ism,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  shopkeepers,  the 
villagers,  the  fishermen,  the  educated  upper  classes,  the 
literati,  the  elementary  and  middle  school  teachers,  and 
other  special  classes  in  many  countries  who  thus  far  have 
not  been  reached.  A  zeal  for  this  work  must  enflame  the 
hearts  of  American  Christians  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  the 
height  of  the  missionary  movement,  if  the  opportunities  of 
the  new  days  are  to  be  met. 

THE  MISSIONARY  OF  TOMORROW 

The  immediate  need  at  the  close  of  the  war  will  be 
reconstruction.  Hospitals,  schools,  churches,  residences  will 
need  to  be  repaired  and  rebuilt,  and  equipment  will  need 
to  be  provided  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  has  been 
destroyed  during  the  war.  Whole  populations  will  need 
medical  service.  Spiritual  courage,  comfort,  salvation  must 
be  brought  to  millions  who  will  be  rebuilding  their  lives 
after  years  of  conflict.  Much  of  the  physical  reconstruction 
will  be  undertaken  through  government  agencies.  Young 
men  and  women  will  be  needed  to  fill  the  ranks  of  these 
workers;  many  who  will  go  to  the  Orient  or  Africa  will 
remain  as  missionaries  to  continue  the  work  that  they  have 
started.  Many  fields  untouched  directly  by  war  have  been 
neglected  because  of  difficulties  of  transportation.  Buildings 
and  equipment  have  run  down,  supplies  have  diminished, 
only  a  small  staff  of  missionaries  have  found  it  possible  to 
remain  at  work.  Not  only  must  these  deficiencies  be 
remedied,  but  staff  and  equipment  must  be  increased  to 
far  more  than  prewar  strength  if  new  opportunities  are  to 
be  met.  This  in  itself  is  a  tremendous  undertaking. 

Specialists  in  literacy,  in  agriculture,  in  homemaking,  in 
home  economics,  in  public  health,  in  nutrition,  in  relief 
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work,  will  be  needed  desperately.  Doctors,  nurses,  religious 
workers,  specialists  in  Christian  education  will  continue  to 
be  called  for,  perhaps  in  increasing  numbers.  Although 
many  institutions,  as  Dr.  Shafer  has  pointed  out,  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  state  rather  than  of  missions,  there  will 
be  a  need  for  men  and  women  to  man  the  “fewer  and 
better  institutions”  that  will  be  carried  on,  there  will  be 
new  opportunities  for  a  spiritual  service  to  students  in 
government  universities  and  high  schools,  and  there  will 
be  openings  for  educational  projects  of  an  experimental 
nature.  The  gospel  will  need  to  be  taught  and  preached 
by  both  men  and  women  as  never  before,  if  unoccupied 
regions  are  to  receive  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  Pioneering 
will  play  a  large  part  in  the  future  missionary  strategy— 
a  new  type  of  pioneering  carried  on  with  national  leaders 
or  through  the  agencies  of  the  native  church. 

The  missionary  of  the  future  will  come  not  as  the  bearer 
of  a  superior  culture,  but  as  a  messenger  of  Christ.  He  will 
come  with  a  preparation  that  will  enable  him  to  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  the  best  of  the  native  culture  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  works.  He  will  teach  by  word  and 
example  the  “heart”  of  the  culture  of  his  own  land,  and 
will  stand  “beside  his  fellow-Christians  in  other  lands  as  an 
interpreter  in  his  own  life  and  thought  of  the  two  thousand 
years  of  Christian  history,  and  as  a  representative  of  the 
world  church.”  ( The  Christian  Mission  in  Our  Day , 
page  121.)  He  will  go  not  as  an  administrator  or  as  a  man¬ 
ager  but  as  a  bearer  of  the  Christian  message,  who  will  live 
“deeply  and  courageously  the  kind  of  life  that  will  be 
unmistakably  creative.” 

THE  WORLD  MISSION  IN  YOUR  CHURCH 

This  study  of  the  building  of  a  Christian  world  has 
taken  us  a  long  way,  and  in  the  end  it  has  brought  us  back 
again  to  our  own  churches.  Since  the  strategy  of  Christian 
world  reconstruction  consists  in  planting  witnessing  groups 
in  every  land  under  heaven  and  through  them  building  a 
world  fellowship  interpenetrating  all  races,  all  classes,  all 
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nations,  its  success  depends  upon  the  vitality  of  each 
separate  group.  Its  success  depends,  in  a  particular  way, 
upon  the  manner  in  which  we  of  the  Western  churches, 
especially  those  of  us  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
respond  to  the  compulsions  of  the  world  mission  in  the 
new  day.  In  our  lands  is  the  greatest  pool  of  young  life 
available  for  missionary  service;  in  them  are  the  greatest 
resources  for  equipping  and  sending  missionary  leaders;  as 
countries  unravaged  by  warfare  and  untouched  by  the 
hand  of  destruction,  we  have  the  greatest  responsibility  for 
bringing  the  gift  of  life  and  healing  to  the  world. 

In  our  churches,  there  must  first  be  a  continuous  widen- 
ing  of  the  base  of  interest  in  the  world  mission  and  a 
Christian  world,  until  a  far  larger  number  of  men  and 
women  than  at  present  are  interested  in  the  cause.  Under 
the  pressure  of  world  events  thousands  are  now  interested 
in  the  countries  in  which  missionaries  are  at  work,  but  this 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  are  aware  of  the 
importance  of  missions.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  time 
in  which  such  interest  in  world  affairs  can  be  translated 
into  definite  enlistment  in  the  missionary  cause. 

Second,  there  must  be  created  in  the  churches,  among 
the  groups  of  younger  people  who  will  be  leaders  tomor¬ 
row,  a  core  of  persons  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  Christian  world.  This  commitment  should  include, 
of  course,  study,  prayer,  financial  support,  community  and 
church  service,  but  it  should  not  omit  the  actual  giving  of 
life  to  the  missionary  vocation. 

There  should  not  be  a  church  in  any  communion  in  our 
land  that  does  not  have  at  least  one  representative  on 
the  foreign  mission  field.  Traveling  recently  in  a  certain 
section  of  our  country  I  came  upon  a  small  rural  church 
from  which  eight  young  people  at  different  times  had 
entered  missionary  service.  On  the  same  day  I  visited  a 
highly  organized,  perfectly  equipped  church  that  had  never 
in  its  long  history  sent  a  minister  or  a  missionary  into  the 
service  of  the  church.  The  contrast  between  the  spiritual 
atmosphere  of  the  two  congregations  was  marked. 
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MISSIONS  IN  MY  VOCATION 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement  presented  the  cause  of  missionary  service  so 
compellingly  that  young  people  were  led  to  ask  themselves, 
not  whether  they  should  become  foreign  missionaries,  but 
whether  there  was  any  valid  reason  why  they  should  not 
enter  missionary  service.  The  challenge  to  build  a  Christian 
world  must  be  brought  to  the  young  people  of  our  genera¬ 
tion  with  a  similar  compulsion.  This  will  mean  that  many 
will  enter  the  service  of  missions— foreign  or  domestic— as 
a  life  work,  and  it  will  also  mean  that  the  missionary  spirit 
will  become  a  dominant  force  in  the  lives  of  all,  whatever 
their  vocation  in  life  may  be. 

As  Dr.  Shafer  has  pointed  out,  our  basic  problem  today 
is  to  confront  world  paganism  with  world  Christianity. 
“Alike  in  New  York  and  Bombay,  in  London  and  Chung¬ 
king,  it  [the  church]  faces  the  task  of  Christianizing  a 
secular  and  pagan  culture.”  The  distinction  between  home 
and  foreign  missions  has  broken  down  before  the  desperate 
need  to  preach  the  gospel  to  as  many  individuals  as  can 
be  reached,  and  to  make  Christ  become  a  dominant  power 
in  the  lives  of  men  in  our  own  neighborhood  as  well  as  in 
far  countries. 

To  young  people  this  implies,  first,  the  choice  of  a 
vocation  in  which  they  can  function  best  as  units  in  the 
building  of  a  Christian  world.  Too  many  young  people 
in  our  time  have  been  pushed  by  social  pressure  or  by  the 
desire  for  gain  into  positions  in  which  they  find  neither  a 
satisfactory  outlet  for  their  particular  talents  nor  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  service  to  mankind.  Each  person  should  consider 
the  following  questions  before  entering  a  profession  or  busi¬ 
ness:  Is  this  needful  work?  Is  it  something  in  which  I  can 
find  satisfaction  for  the  powers  that  I  know  myself  to 
possess?  Can  I  through  it  contribute  anything  to  the  com¬ 
mon  life  of  man?  Can  I  through  it  “win  to  conscious 
allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ  those  who  have  not  yet  accepted 

him  as  their  Lord  and  Master”? 

Believing  in  the  witnessing  group,  we  should  go  a  step 
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further,  and  form,  within  our  vocation,  groups  of  men  and 
women  who  through  prayer  and  fellowship  are  committed 
to  the  spread  of  the  Christian  gospel  among  their  fellow- 
workers  and  to  the  bringing  of  all  life  under  the  influence 
of  Christ. 

Should  we  expect  a  world  that  is  Christian  to  be  built  by 
efforts  that  fall  short  of  the  utmost  that  followers  of  Christ 
can  exert?  With  millions  of  young  men  and  women  offering 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country,  enduring  hard¬ 
ships,  facing  the  almost  daily  threat  of  imminent  death, 
dare  we  accept  for  ourselves  anything  less  than  that  if  we 
really  want  to  build  a  Christian  world? 

Do  we  want  to  build  a  Christian  world? 

DISCUSSION  SESSIONS 

In  preparation  for  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  included 
in  this  section,  the  group  should  be  made  familiar  with  the 
foreign  missionary  work  of  its  denomination.  Although  we 
think  in  terms  of  a  world  church,  the  medium  through 
which  our  foreign  missionary  interest  and  concern  will  be 
translated  into  action  will  probably  be  the  society  or  board 
of  our  own  communion.  Therefore,  four  preparatory 
projects  are  suggested: 

1.  Secure  from  your  board  or  society  of  foreign  missions  re¬ 
ports  and  other  printed  material  that  will  help  you  to  understand 
more  fully  its  history  and  achievements.  When  was  the  board  or 
society  founded?  What  outstanding  leaders  have  gone  out  under 
its  auspices?  How  many  missionaries  has  it  sent  to  the  field?  In 
what  countries  is  it  working  today?  What  forms  of  work  have 
your  missionaries  chiefly  followed? 

2.  Study  the  foreign  missionary  literature  of  your  denomina¬ 
tion  and  compile  answers  to  the  following  questions,  writing  to 
your  mission  board  for  any  additional  information  you  may  need: 
How  has  the  work  of  your  denomination  been  affected  by  the 
war?  Are  missionaries  still  at  work  in  the  war-affected  areas  of 
the  Far  East,  Europe,  and  North  Africa?  Does  your  church  con¬ 
template  returning  after  the  war  to  the  countries  from  which  all 
or  most  of  its  missionaries  have  returned?  What  new  work  does 
it  plan  to  undertake? 
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3.  Secure  from  the  personnel  secretary  of  your  mission  board 
information  to  help  answer  such  questions  as  these:  Are  new 
missionaries  volunteering  for  service  under  your  board?  In  what 
manner  are  they  being  received?  For  what  types  of  service  are 
they  being  accepted?  Write  also  to  the  Student  Volunteer  Move¬ 
ment,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.,  for  a  copy  of 
“Christian  Horizons”  presenting  opportunities  for  missionary 
service  today. 

4.  How  is  the  foreign  missionary  work  of  your  denomination 
supported?  What  share  does  your  own  congregation  and  society 
have  in  this  program?  Do  you  assist  in  the  support  of  a  mission¬ 
ary,  or  more  than  one?  Have  you  “staked  a  claim”  in  some  defi¬ 
nite  project  of  missionary  work?  What  is  the  per  capita  giving  of 
your  congregation  and  society  to  missions?  Has  this  amount  in¬ 
creased,  decreased,  or  remained  stable  in  recent  years? 

A  different  person  should  undertake  each  of  the  projects 
mentioned.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  questions 
will  be  answered  by  a  leaflet  already  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  Wherever  possible  a  supply  of  such  leaflets  should 
be  secured  for  distribution  to  the  group. 

Preparation  for  the  following  discussion  sessions  should 
include  not  only  the  reading  of  Section  Four  of  this  guide 
but  Chapters  V  and  VI  of  The  Christian  Mission  in  Our 
Day  and  pages  58-63  of  West  of  the  Date  Line. 

I.  THE  WORLD  MISSION  TODAY 

1.  The  modern  missionary  movement.  The  leader  should  open 
the  session  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  paragraphs  included 
on  pages  37-39  of  this  section.  Then  the  following  reports  should 
be  called  for: 

2.  Our  denomination  and  the  modern  missionary  adventure 
(Preparatory  Project  1). 

3.  The  effect  of  the  war  on  our  denominational  missionary 
work  (Preparatory  Project  2). 

4.  World  organization  for  international  missionary  cooperation 
(West  of  the  Date  Line,  pages  59-61). 

5.  Discussion.  Either  or  both  of  the  following  propositions 
should  be  discussed.  One  person  should  be  prepared  to  lead  off 
on  the  affirmative  and  another  on  the  negative  of  each: 
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The  “loss  of  white  prestige”  will  probably  result  in  weakening 
the  world  Christian  fellowship  ( The  Christian  Mission  in  Our 
Day,  pages  115-121,  West  of  the  Date  Line,  pages  24,  58-59). 

The  new  orientation  in  foreign  missions  will  probably  result 
in  a  lessened  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  American 
Christians  ( The  Christian  Mission  in  Our  Day,  pages  113;  129-131). 

II.  THE  MISSIONARY  TOMORROW 

1.  Advance  or  retreat ?  The  leader,  or  a  selected  member  of 
the  group,  should  open  the  session  by  presenting  the  material 
contained  in  this  section  of  the  guide,  in  The  Christian  Mission 
in  Our  Day,  pages  124-126,  and  in  West  of  the  Date  Line,  pages 
61-63. 

2.  The  foreign  missionary  of  the  future  { The  Christian  Mission 
in  Our  Day,  pages  139-143,  and  West  of  the  Date  Line,  pages  61- 
62).  Let  a  person  make  this  report  who  has  had  part  in  Prepara¬ 
tory  Project  3  on  the  need  for  missionary  personnel. 

3.  Discussion.  How  far  would  the  world  mission  advance  if 
every  church  in  our  denomination  were  equal  to  ours  in  mis¬ 
sionary  interest  and  support?  Report  on  Preparatory  Project  4 
{The  Christian  Mission  in  Our  Day,  pages  126-131). 

4.  Discussion.  If  our  basic  problem  today  is  to  “confront 
world  paganism  with  world  Christianity,”  in  what  way  can  I  best 
do  my  part?  Each  member  of  the  group  should  come  prepared 
to  present  what  he  thinks  is  the  outstanding  contribution  he  can 
make  as  an  individual  to  the  future  outreach  of  missions.  Make 
a  list  on  the  blackboard  and  discuss  the  relative  value  of  each 
{The  Christian  Mission  in  Our  Day,  pages  122-123,  and  West  of  the 
Date  Line,  pages  36,  43,  50,  63). 

5.  Do  you  want  to  build  a  Christian  world?  The  Steering  Com¬ 
mittee  or  an  individual  appointed  by  it  should  present  at  this 
time  a  report  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  group  during  the 
course  of  the  discussions  that  have  been  held. 

FOR  FURTHER  STUDY  AND  ACTION 

Robert  Lowry  Calhoun’s  book  on  Christian  vocations  in  an 
unchristian  world,  entitled  God  and  the  Day’s  Work  (see  page  64), 
deserves  most  careful  study.  If  the  entire  group  does  not  feel  that 
it  can  take  time  for  this  special  study  of  the  subject,  a  volunteer 
group  may  care  to  do  so,  or  copies  of  the  book  may  be  secured 
for  personal  reading  of  interested  members. 


SECTION  FIVE 


SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  PRESENTATIONS 

FOR  THIS  GUIDE 

1:  THE  GLORIOUS  COMPANY 

material:  Sections  One  and  Four  of  this  course,  and 
The  Glorious  Company ,  by  Winifred  Mathews  (see  page  63). 

suggested  plan:  For  the  worship  service  of  this  program, 
hymns  and  prayers  should  be  selected  that  represent  the 
devotion  of  Christian  people  throughout  the  ages.  (See 
section  on  Worship  Resources,  pages  56-57.)  The  leader  may 
open  the  service  by  referring  to  the  opening  lines  of  the 
“Te  Deum  Laudamus,”  one  of  the  most  ancient  hymns  of 
the  church  universal: 

The  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles  praise  Thee; 

The  goodly  fellowship  of  the  Prophets  praise  Thee; 

The  noble  army  of  Martyrs  praise  Thee; 

The  holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world  doth 
acknowledge  Thee. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  “glorious  company” 
of  the  apostles  extends  down  to  our  own  time.  Missionaries 
have  taught  the  message  of  Christ  in  every  age,  connecting 
us  by  living  links  to  apostolic  times.  In  addition  to  the 
leader,  there  should  be  one  speaker,  who  stands  before  the 
group,  and  a  number  in  the  audience  who  will  take  part 
at  the  appropriate  time  as  “voices.”  As  a  worship  center, 
have  a  globe,  a  cross,  and  a  candle,  so  arranged  that  the 
cross  casts  its  shadow  across  the  globe.  The  following  order 
of  program  is  suggested: 

1.  We  Have  a  Faith  for  the  World.  The  speaker  informally 
reviews  this  section  of  the  course  (pages  6-7).  He  is  interrupted 
by  someone  who  asks,  “But  faith  without  strategy  is  useless.  Have 
we  a  plan  for  making  a  Christian  world?”  The  speaker  continues: 
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2.  We  Have  a  Strategy  (pages  7-8).  He  is  interrupted  again 
by  the  question,  “But  who  were  the  great  missionaries  of  those 
early  days?”  This  is  answered  either  by  the  leader  or  by  some 
member  of  the  group  prepared  to  lead  out  on  the  next  theme. 

3.  The  Invincible  Advance  (pages  8-9).  The  speaker  takes 
the  story  down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  closing  with  the  sentence, 
“Consecrated  individuals,  filled  with  zeal  for  the  spread  of  the 
gospel,  offered  themselves  to  the  church  to  bear  the  tidings  of 
Christ  to  the  farthest  bounds  of  the  world.  They  came  to  be 
called  ‘missionaries.’  ”  Then  turning  to  the  group,  he  says,  “Now, 
you  take  it  up!”  Different  individuals  from  their  seats  carry  on 
the  story  as  follows: 

“Twenty  years  after  the  voyage  of  the  Mayfloiuer,  John  Eliot 
began  his  work  with  the  American  Indians,  and  before  his  death 
in  1690  he  had  translated  the  entire  Bible  into  the  Mohican 
dialect.” 

“David  Brainerd’s  three  short  years  among  the  American  In¬ 
dians  stirred  the  English  cobbler,  William  Carey,  to  brave  the 
opposition  of  the  self-satisfied  clergy  of  his  day  and  to  go  to  India. 
During  his  forty-one  years  he  saw  the  whole  of  India  opened  to 
missionary  work.” 

“Robert  Morrison  translated  the  Bible  into  Chinese  and  com¬ 
piled  a  great  Chinese-English  dictionary  in  Canton,  but  never 
was  permitted  to  proceed  farther  on  Chinese  soil.  Less  than  a 
century  afterward,  the  leaders  of  China,  Generalissimo  and  Ma¬ 
dame  Chiang  Kai-shek,  start  each  day  by  reading  the  Bible.” 

In  this  way  treat  as  many  of  the  following  missionaries  as  you 
can,  using  The  Glorious  Company  or  a  good  collection  of  mis¬ 
sionary  biographies.  Use  single  sentences  wherever  possible  to 
characterize  the  achievements  of  Adoniram  Judson,  Robert  Mof¬ 
fat,  John  Williams,  Peter  Parker,  Alexander  Duff,  David  Liv¬ 
ingstone,  David  Trumbull,  Sheldon  Jackson,  Guido  Verbeck, 
Alexander  Mackay,  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell,  and  one  or  two  modern 
missionaries  with  whom  your  own  church  is  most  familiar. 

4.  A  World  Christian  Community  in  a  World  at  War  (page 
10).  Summarizing  statement  may  be  given  by  the  leader.  He  is 
interrupted  by  the  question,  “What  does  all  this  mean  to  me?” 
The  leader  or  audience  speakers  reply  by  summarizing  the  sec¬ 
tions  in  Section  Four  on  “The  World  Mission  in  Your  Church” 
(pages  37-44)  and  “Missions  in  My  Vocation”  (pages  45-46). 
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II:  THE  HOLY  CHURCH  IN  ALL  THE  WORLD 

material:  Section  One  and  Four  of  this  course,  and 
The  Glorious  Company. 

suggested  plan:  This  program  takes  up  the  story  of  the 
world  Christian  fellowship  today,  and  aims  to  increase  the 
sense  of  oneness  with  Christians  throughout  the  world  and 
to  discover  ways  and  means  of  strengthening  the  fellowship. 
For  the  worship  materials  see  pages  57-58.  The  following 
order  of  program  is  suggested: 

1.  The  Greatest  Living  Christian.  The  leader  opens  this  part 
of  the  program  by  announcing,  “Nominations  are  open  for  the 
greatest  Christian  living  today.”  Following  the  usual  procedure, 
someone  from  the  group  comes  forward  and  places  in  nomina¬ 
tion  the  name  of  an  outstanding  Western  Christian.  Then  follow 
other  persons  who  present  the  names  of  Bishop  Azariah  of  Dorn- 
akal,  Toyohiko  Kagawa,  and  Dr.  Wu  Yi-fang.  Material  concern¬ 
ing  these  persons  will  be  found  in  section  five  of  The  Glorious 
Company,  or  may  be  discovered  by  research.  After  nominations 
have  been  closed,  the  leader  calls  for  a  vote. 

2.  Why  Vote  on  the  Greatest  Christian f  Two  persons  argue 
this  question,  one  holding  the  position  that  we  can  honor  an 
Eastern  Christian  by  giving  him  our  citation  or  award,  for  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  older  in  the  West  than  in  the  East  and  we  are  in  a 
sense  the  superior  group.  The  other  speaker  counters  this  argu¬ 
ment  by  asserting  that  in  the  Christian  fellowship  there  are  no 
inferiors  or  superiors,  and  in  conclusion  moves  that  instead  of 
voting  on  the  greatest  living  Christian,  the  group  consider  ways 
and  means  of  working  with  Christians  everywhere  in  making  the 
world  Christian.  Three  speeches  follow  in  which  different  indi¬ 
viduals  talk  on  the  following  subjects: 

3.  We  Must  Work  with  Instead  of  for  the  Christians  of  the 
Younger  Churches  (page  39). 

4.  We  Must  Strengthen  the  Younger  Churches  (pages  40-41). 

5.  If  We  Do  Not  Advance,  We  Shall  Have  to  Retreat  (pages 
41-42). 

A  closing  service  of  worship  should  center  about  the 
thought  of  dedication  to  practical  methods  for  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  fellowship. 
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Ill:  CHARTER  FOR  WORLD  ORDER 

material:  Section  Two  of  this  course. 

suggested  plan:  This  program  may  be  planned  as  a 
World  Council  of  Youth  for  World  Order.  The  invitations 
and  programs  should  carry  out  the  scheme.  Placards  bearing 
slogans  may  be  placed  appropriately  around  the  room,  and 
flags  of  many  nations  used  for  decorations.  A  large  black¬ 
board  should  be  provided,  on  which  the  points  agreed 
upon  may  be  written.  To  be  most  effective  this  program 
should  be  produced  by  a  group  that  has  been  working  out 
its  “Charter”  as  suggested  on  page  25.  The  “Charter”  may 
be  mimeographed  and  handed  out  at  the  end,  the  original 
being  signed  by  as  many  present  as  desire  to  do  so.  At  the 
speakers’  table  seat  the  chairman  and  representatives  from 
the  different  groups  that  will  present  their  plans.  The 
following  program  is  suggested: 

1.  Opening  Address  by  the  Chairman.  This  should  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  new  world  should  be  organized  by  those  who 
are  going  to  live  in  it,  and  that,  while  the  experts  are  gathering 
around  a  peace  table,  younger  people  also  should  present  their 
demands  for  world  order. 

2.  Address  by  the  Representative  from  League  for  Continuing 
the  Present  System.  At  the  conclusion  a  member  from  the  floor 
challenges  the  statements  the  speaker  has  made  (see  pages  20-21). 

3.  Address  by  the  Representative  of  Association  on  United 
Nations  Collaboration.  The  same  person  who  challenged  the 
second  address  brings  up  arguments  against  this  one  also. 

4.  Address  by  the  Representative  of  Council  for  International 
Cooperation.  Following  this  there  may  be  some  demonstrations 
on  behalf  of  this  proposal,  after  which  the  group  will  present  its 
own  “Charter”  section  by  section,  or  members  may  advocate  plans 
such  as  those  given  on  pages  21-23;  26  of  this  pamphlet. 

In  addition,  speeches  from  the  floor  should  emphasize  the  fact 
that  unless  the  problems  of  nationalism  and  race  are  solved,  no 
plan  for  world  order  will  be  effective  (pages  18-20). 

The  meeting  should  be  closed  with  a  worship  service  on 
the  theme  “My  Part  in  World  Order.” 
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IV:  SPOT  NEWS 

material:  West  of  the  Date  Line,  sections  indicated 
below.  Information  concerning  the  work  of  your  own 
foreign  mission  board  or  society. 

suggested  plan:  “Missions  in  the  News."  A  group  of  five 
or  six  young  people  sit  informally  around  a  table  reading 
newspapers  and  magazines.  One  of  them,  the  “leader," 
starts  off  with  a  story  such  as  is  given  in  West  of  the  Date 
Line,  page  3.  The  rest  of  the  group  follow,  reading  or 
telling  a  story  they  have  heard  or  read  about  the  contacts 
made  between  our  fighting  forces  and  the  work  of  mission¬ 
aries.  The  leader  then  asks,  “How  did  they  get  that  way?” 
One  by  one  members  of  the  panel  tell  the  story  of  the  bring¬ 
ing  of  the  gospel  to  some  section  of  Southeast  Asia.  A  map 
may  be  used  to  point  out  the  locations.  The  following  re¬ 
ports  are  suggested  (all  references  to  West  of  the  Date  Line): 

1.  New  Hebrides  (John  G.  Paton,  John  Geddie,  page  11). 

2.  Fiji  Islands  (page  12). 

3.  New  Guinea  (James  Chalmers,  pages  14-16). 

4.  Netherland  Indies  (pages  21-24). 

5.  Philippine  Islands  (pages  27-31). 

6.  Malaya,  Thailand,  and  Burma  (pages  44-45,  47-50;  4°-435 
5>-57)- 

Supplement  the  stories  with  references  to  the  work  of  your 
denomination  in  Southeast  Asia. 

7.  Today  and  Tomorrow.  The  leader,  or  an  outside  speaker, 
should  close  the  session  with  a  statement  concerning  the  situation 
in  these  areas  today  and  the  need  for  Christian  reconstruction 
and  missionary  efforts  following  the  war  (see  pages  37-46  of  this 
course).  \ 

V:  WAYS  OF  LIFE  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  WAY 

material:  Sections  Three  and  Four. 

suggested  plan:  This  program  may  well  follow  that  type 
of  forum  at  which  a  list  of  questions  is  distributed  among 
the  audience,  to  be  used  in  asking  information  of  the 
speakers.  The  leader  and  a  panel  of  about  five  persons 
should  sit  about  a  table  in  front  of  the  group.  Each  may 
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impersonate  a  missionary  from  some  country  in  which  the 
society  is  interested.  The  panel  will  have  studied  before¬ 
hand  very  carefully  the  questions  on  the  list,  using  this 
pamphlet  and  other  material  that  may  be  available.  Special 
individuals  should  be  made  responsible  for  answering 
certain  questions,  but  the  greatest  freedom  of  discussion 
should  be  observed,  with  interruptions  permitted  both  from 
the  panel  and  the  audience.  The  following  order  is 
suggested: 

1.  Worship.  Materials  from  the  Worship  Resources  should  be 
used  at  the  opening  of  the  session  and  in  a  closing  service  to 
emphasize  the  unity  of  Christians  in  the  world  fellowship. 

2.  Opening  Speech  by  the  Leader.  In  this  introduction  the 
leader  should  use  material  given  in  the  first  part  of  Section  Four, 
interpreting  the  modern  missionary  movement  and  emphasizing 
the  establishment  of  younger  churches  around  the  world.  In  con¬ 
clusion  he  might  read  the  excerpt  from  a  letter  from  a  service 
man,  given  as  an  introduction  to  Section  Three.  He  should  then 
introduce  each  of  the  “missionaries”  and  ask  the  members  of  the 
audience  to  select  any  question  from  the  mimeographed  list  in 
their  hands  that  they  desire  to  have  answered  by  the  panel.  The 
leader  should  indicate  the  person  who  is  to  reply  to  each  question. 

3.  Forum  Questions: 

1.  If  people  are  satisfied  with  their  own  religion,  why  should 
we  try  to  force  Christianity  upon  them? 

2.  Will  not  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  upset  people  who 
are  used  to  another  way  of  life? 

3.  Do  we  want  everybody  in  the  world  to  become  like  us?  Why? 

4.  What  can  we  learn  from  Christians  of  the  “younger  church¬ 
es”? 

5.  Is  democracy  a  failure? 

6.  What  is  the  relationship  between  democracy  and  Christian¬ 
ity? 

7.  Should  we  take  Christianity  to  other  people  when  it  has 
made  so  little  impression  upon  our  way  of  life? 

8.  Does  China  have  anything  to  teach  us? 

9.  Should  Christians  of  the  younger  churches  come  over  here 
to  reconvert  us? 

10.  How  can  we  make  Christianity  mean  more  to  American 
civilization? 
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11.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  “witnessing  group”? 

(Other  questions  should  be  added  as  they  occur  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  making  the  special  study.) 

The  session  should  close  with  some  practical  suggestions 
for  closer  fellowship  and  understanding  among  Christians 
of  all  lands.  The  leader  will  find  guidance  in  Study  and 
Action  projects  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  of  Section  Three  (pages 

35*36)- 


SECTION  SIX 


WORSHIP  RESOURCES 

The  following  materials  are  arranged  under  the  themes 
of  the  five  programs  given  on  pages  49-55  but  may  be  used 
in  the  worship  moments  of  the  discussion  sessions  outlined 
earlier  in  this  guide.  Additional  worship  resources  are 
listed  on  pages  63-64  and  other  appropriate  material  may  be 
found  in  current  church  periodicals. 

1.  THE  GLORIOUS  COMPANY 

historic  hymns  of  the  church:  It  has  been  said  that 
the  heart  of  the  Christian  church  is  revealed  in  its  hymns. 
Such  hymns  for  use  in  this  program  include:  “Christian, 
Dost  Thou  See  Them,”  “A  Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our  God,” 
“He  Who  Would  Valiant  Be,”  “Jesus  Shall  Reign  Where’er 
the  Sun,”  “Faith  of  Our  Fathers.” 

scripture  passages:  Mark  16:20;  II  Corinthians  4:8-10; 
Ephesians  2:4-10. 

prayers  of  the  church:  The  church  through  the  ages 
has  ever  been  a  praying  church;  its  prayers  may  furnish 
us  a  key  to  its  true  life. 

Remember,  O  Lord,  according  to  the  multitude  of  thy  mercies, 
thy  whole  Church;  all  who  join  with  us  in  prayer,  all  our  breth¬ 
ren,  by  land  or  sea  or  wherever  they  may  be  in  thy  vast  Kingdom, 
who  stand  in  need  of  thy  grace  and  succour.  Pour  out  upon  us  all 
the  riches  of  thy  mercy,  so  that,  redeemed  in  soul  and  body,  and 
steadfast  in  faith,  we  may  ever  praise  thy  wonderful  and  holy 
Name;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

—Greek  Church  Liturgy,  about  third  century 1 

We  bring  before  thee,  O  Lord,  the  troubles  and  perils  of  peo- 

1  From  “Aids  to  Meditation  and  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,”  pre¬ 
pared  in  1941  by  the  North  American  Provisional  Committee  for  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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pies  and  nations,  the  suffering  of  prisoners  and  captives,  the  sor¬ 
rows  of  the  bereaved,  the  necessities  of  strangers,  the  helplessness 
of  the  weak,  the  despondency  of  the  weary,  the  failing  powers 
of  the  aged.  O  Lord,  draw  near  to  each  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

—St.  Anselm,  J035-JJ091 

MEDITATION  THOUGHTS: 

No  Heaven  can  come  to  us  unless  our  hearts  can  find  it 
today.  Take  Heaven! 

No  Peace  lies  in  the  future,  which  is  not  hidden  in  this 
present  little  instant.  Take  Peace! 

The  gloom  of  the  world  is  but  a  shadow;  behind  it,  yet 
within  our  reach,  is  joy. 

There  is  radiance  and  glory  in  the  darkness,  could  we  but 
see;  and  to  see,  we  have  only  to  look. 

—From  a  letter  by  Fra  Giovanni,  fifteenth  century 2 

2.  THE  HOLY  CHURCH  IN  ALL  THE  WORLD 

hymns:  “Light  of  the  World,  We  Hail  Thee”;  “Jesus 
Shall  Reign  Where’er  the  Sun”;  “In  Christ  There  Is  No 
East  or  West.”  Words,  music,  and  story  for  the  Chinese 
gospel  hymn  “I  Will  Not  Be  Afraid”  may  be  secured  from 
the  Presbyterian  Book  Store,  Box  1176,  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia;  price,  2  cents  each  in  quantities  of  25  or  more. 

scripture  passages:  Psalms  100;  Isaiah  60:1-4;  Ephesians 
3:13-19;  Acts  10:34-36. 

A  litany: 

We  believe  in  God  the  Father  .  .  .  holy  and  loving,  the  center 
and  foundation  of  unshakable  righteousness  and  justice.  .  .  .  We 
believe  that  God  who  creates  and  sustains  the  universe  rules  and 
overrules  in  human  history.  .  .  .  He  is  suffering  together  with 
his  children. 

Lord,  revive  thy  church  beginning  with  me. 

We  believe  in  Jesus’  way  of  redemption.  It  is  through  self- 
sacrifice  and  suffering  that  a  nation  and  the  family  of  nations 
may  be  saved. 

Lord,  revive  thy  church  beginning  with  me. 

1  Ibid. 

2  From  Social  Progress,  February,  1943,  p.  30.  Used  by  permission. 
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We  believe  that  an  individual  or  a  nation  can  enter  into  the 
experience  of  God’s  redemptive  grace  only  through  the  spirit  of 
penitence,  through  a  sincere  recognition  of  moral  wrong-doing. 

Lord,  revive  thy  church  beginning  with  me. 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  holy  will  of  God  that  all  nations 
should  be  free  and  render  spontaneous  service  to  one  another  in 
a  family  of  nations. 

Lord,  revive  thy  church  beginning  with  me. 

We  call  upon  the  Christian  church  everywhere  and  individual 
Christians  to  pray  and  to  help  practically  that  the  faith  of  fellow- 
Christians  under  fire  and  facing  death  may  be  strengthened  and 
also  justified  in  the  events  that  are  ahead.1 

MEDITATION  THOUGHTS! 

I  never  expect  to  hear  such  a  prayer  again  in  all  my  life.  General 
Chiang  Kai-shek  began  with  a  simple  expression  of  thanks  for 
their  personal  safety.  Then  he  added  thanks  for  the  courage  of 
the  nation  under  fire.  Then  he  prayed  for  strength  for  the  men 
in  the  field  and  along  the  firing  lines;  he  prayed  for  strength  for 
himself,  and  added  a  most  earnest  plea  for  guidance  and  wisdom, 
that  he  might  not  fail  the  people. 

But  the  most  amazing  thing  in  his  prayer  was  a  plea  that  God 
would  help  him,  and  help  China,  not  to  hate  the  Japanese  peo¬ 
ple.  He  prayed  for  the  Japanese  Christians  and  all  the  suffering 
multitudes  of  Japan  whose  impoverishment  was  making  the  war 
on  China  possible. 

— Henry  P.  Van  Dusen 2 

For  whence  is  lasting  strength  and  power  divine 
If  not  from  thee?  The  light  that  can  lead  me 
Through  darkest  paths  to  victory’s  realm  is  thine. 

So,  guide  me  through.  From  doublings  make  me  free. 

—Written  by  a  Filipino  Youth, 
graduate  of  Silliman  University 3 

1  Affirmations  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Chao  in  China  Rediscovers  Her  West, 
edited  by  Yi-fang  Wu  and  Frank  W.  Price,  pp.  101  ff.  New  York,  Friend¬ 
ship  Press,  1940.  The  response  is  the  prayer  of  the  Chinese  Forward 
Movement. 

2  From  Social  Progress,  January,  1943,  p.  29.  Used  by  permission. 

3  From  “The  Gospel  According  to  Them,”  published  by  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  156  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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3.  CHARTER  FOR  WORLD  ORDER 

hymns:  “Rise  Up,  O  Men  of  God”;  “I  Bind  My  Heart 
This  Tide.” 

scripture  passages:  Psalms  24;  Matthew  5:1-16;  I  Corin¬ 
thians  13. 

prayers:  The  Psalmist’s  Prayer,  Psalms  8;  The  Lord’s 
Prayer;  the  prayer  of  Jesus  in  John  17:5-10. 

MEDITATION  THOUGHTS'. 

CHALLENGE 

“The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new,” 

And  we  must  face  the  problems  of  today 
With  steadfast  heart,  unclouded  mind, 

Press  toward  the  goal,  forgetting  all  behind 
In  which  we’ve  failed;  seek  out  a  way 
To  conquer  evil  and  uphold  the  right. 

Each  generation  has  its  foes  to  fight. 

What  do  we  face?  What  ills  hold  rampant  sway? 

Two  enemies,  at  least,  uprear  their  heads— 

Mammon— almighty  dollar,  with  its  power. 

And  MarSj  the  deadly  serpent  of  the  hour; 

No  washing  of  our  economic  hands  will  be  enough, 

No  sudsing  of  our  governmental  face, 

We  must  strike  deeper,  to  the  very  root, 

If  we  would  be  a  truly  Christian  race. 

This  “Group  called  Christian”  must  its  armour  don 
And  mass  its  power  against  the  force  of  wrong. 

United,  earnest,  counting  all  else  dross, 

Willing  to  pay  the  price— yea,  e’en  a  cross! 

—Isabel  Hearn 1 

4.  SPOT  NEWS 

hymns:  “We  Thank  Thee,  Lord,  Thy  Paths  of  Service 
Lead”;  “We  Would  Be  Building”;  “Where  Cross  the 
Crowded  Ways  of  Life”;  “I  Bind  My  Heart  This  Tide.” 

scripture  passages:  II  Corinthians  4:5'7>  Colossians 
3:16,17;  II  Peter  1:3-9. 

1  By  courtesy  of  the  Evangelical  Crusader. 
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prayer: 

Take  Thou  the  burden,  Lord; 

I  am  exhausted  with  this  heavy  load. 

My  tired  hands  tremble. 

And  I  stumble,  stumble 
Along  the  way. 

Oh,  lead  with  Thine  unfailing  arm 
Again  today. 

Unless  Thou  lead  me.  Lord, 

The  road  I  journey  on  is  all  too  hard. 
Through  trust  in  Thee  alone 
Can  I  go  on. 

Yet  not  for  self  alone 
Thus  do  I  groan; 

My  people’s  sorrows  are  the  load  I  bear. 
Lord,  hear  my  prayer— 

May  Thy  strong  hand 

Strike  off  all  chains 

That  load  my  well-loved  land. 

God,  draw  her  close  to  Thee! 

—Toyohiko  Kagaxva 1 


MEDITATION  THOUGHTS: 

I  would  be  one  with  Thee. 

And  is  thy  brother  near ? 

He  would  not  come  with  me. 

Go  thou,  and  bring  him  here, 

And  if  he  does  not  come? 

Then  come  not  thou  to  me; 

We  must  be  Three  in  One, 

Thyself  and  he  in  Me. 

—Loren  W.  Burch 2 

5.  WAYS  OF  LIFE  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  WAY 
hymns:  “Christ  for  the  World  We  Sing”;  “Are  Ye  Able”; 
“Forward  through  the  Ages.” 

scripture  passages:  John  10:10b;  Luke  6:27-38. 

1  From  Songs  from  the  Slums,  by  Toyohiko  Kagawa.  Copyright  1935. 
Used  by  permission  of  the  publisher,  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press. 

2  From  Social  Progress,  February,  1943,  p.  30. 
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prayer:  Tagore  dreamed  it  for  India.  We  might  pray  it 
for  the  world. 

Where  the  mind  is  without  fear  and  the  head  is  held  high; 
Where  knowledge  is  free; 

Where  the  world  has  not  been  broken  up  into  fragments  by 
narrow  domestic  walls; 

Where  words  come  out  from  the  depth  of  truth; 

Where  tireless  striving  stretches  its  arms  towards  perfection; 
Where  the  clear  stream  of  reason  has  not  lost  its  way  into  the 
dreary  desert  sand  of  dead  habit; 

Where  the  mind  is  led  forward  by  thee  into  ever-widening 
thought  and  action— 

Into  the  heaven  of  freedom,  my  Father,  let  my  country  awake. 

—Rabindranath  Tagore 1 

MEDITATION  THOUGHTS! 

EAST  AND  WEST-A  SONG  FOR  MANY  VOICES 

Give  me  your  hand! 

We  have  been  strangers,  you  and  I, 

By  more  than  wastes  of  sea  and  sand 
Each  from  the  other  walled  and  banned! 

Give  me  your  hand! 

Together  now,  beneath  a  stormy  sky, 

Strangers  no  more,  but  friends,  we  stand. 

Give  me  your  hand! 

We  need  each  other,  you  and  I; 

Even  as  the  holy  flame,  whipped  by  the  gale. 

Needs  our  knit  fingers  windward,  lest  it  fail. 

And  shall  yet  need,  for  hope’s  sake,  and  mankind’s, 

Our  interwoven  souls  and  hearts  and  minds! 

We  need  each  other,  you  and  I. 

The  heaving  earth,  the  stormy  sky! 

Alone,  apart,  we  die! 

Friend  of  the  alien  race,  the  far-off  land, 

Stranger  no  more,  give  me  your  hand! 

—Hermann  Hagedorn 2 

1  From  Gitanjali,  by  Rabindranath  Tagore.  New  York,  The  Macmil 
lan  Company,  1935.  Used  by  permission. 

2  From  Asia  and  the  Americas,  December,  1943*  P-  697.  Used  by  per 
mission  of  the  East  and  West  Association. 
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a  litany: 

Who  has  decreed  that  “my  country”  shall  include  only  the 
geographical  area  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
Canada  and  Mexico? 

Who  has  decreed  that  “my  country”  shall  embrace  only  those 
men,  institutions,  and  events  which  lie  between  the  year  1492  and 
the  present? 

God  help  me  to  define  my  country. 

Where  Isaiah  lifted  up  his  voice  for  human  justice,  there  is 
my  country. 

Where  Plato  announced  the  reality  of  the  spiritual,  there  is 
my  country. 

Where  St.  Francis  lived  the  compassionate  life,  there  is  my 
country. 

God  help  me  to  broaden  my  allegiance,  not  limiting  it  by  little 
lines,  or  by  accidents  of  time  and  space. 

Where  Luther  struck  for  the  liberty  of  the  soul,  there  is  my 
country, 

Where  Gandhi  fights  a  swordless  fight  for  freedom,  there  is  my 
country. 

Where  Schweitzer  heals  the  bodies  of  the  black  man,  there  is 
my  country. 

Where  Kagawa  champions  the  underprivileged,  there  is  my 
country. 

God  help  me  to  own  my  country  wherever  men  and  women 
lift  the  flag  of  justice,  or  of  freedom,  or  of  truth,  or  of  peace,  or 
of  fellowship. 

Wherever  men  are  enslaved  in  body  for  the  sake  of  gain,  or  in 
mind  for  the  sake  of  power; 

Wherever  the  dark  gods  of  superstition  and  prejudice  are 
served; 

Wherever  eyes  are  turned  only  toward  the  past  fearing  to  face 
the  future; 

There  lies  my  enemy  country. 

God  help  me  to  protect  my  country  from  all  such  enemies d 

1  Adapted  from  Herman  Reissig  and  Rabindranath  Tagore  in  the 
West  Jersey  Presbyterial  Calendar.  Reprinted  in  Social  Progress,  June, 
1943,  p.  21. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  READING 

Out  of  the  many  books  that  have  been  written  on  the 
theme  of  this  study  in  the  past  few  years,  the  following 
more  recent  ones  have  been  chosen  as  suggestions  for 
further  reading  and  study: 

THE  WORLD  CHURCH 

What  Is  the  Church  Doing, ?,  by  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen.  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1943.  Friendship  Press  edition,  paper 
60  cents. 

A  colorful  and  vivid  study  of  the  state  of  the  world  church,  the 
churches  in  captivity,  and  the  youngest  Christian  churches  today. 
The  New  Order  in  the  Church,  by  William  Adams  Brown.  Nash¬ 
ville,  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  1943.  $1.50. 

A  survey  of  the  postwar  tasks  of  the  church  in  the  light  of  the 
increasing  ecumenical  spirit. 

Concerns  of  a  World  Church,  by  George  Walker  Buckner,  Jr.  St. 
Louis,  The  Bethany  Press,  1943.  $1.25. 

A  handbook  that  covers  the  entire  field  of  the  world  church 
and  its  “concerns,”  with  special  emphasis  on  postwar  problems. 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

Anno  Domini:  Jesus,  History,  and  God,  by  Kenneth  Scott  Latour- 
ette.  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1940.  $2.50. 

The  story  of  Christian  expansion  throughout  the  ages— the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  author’s  monumental  study  of  the  same  subject. 
The  Unquenchable  Light,  by  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette.  New 
York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1941.  $2.00. 

A  study  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  Christianity  throughout  the 
centuries. 

The  Glorious  Company ,  by  Winifred  Mathews.  Philadelphia,  The 
Westminster  Press,  1943.  25  cents. 

A  short  account  of  the  expansion  of  Christianity  told  in  terms 
of  great  personalities. 
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WORLD  ORDER 

Christian  Bases  of  World  Order ,  the  Merrick  Lectures,  1943.  Nash¬ 
ville,  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  1943.  $2.00. 

An  attempt  to  discover  the  forces  in  the  world  that  are  “superior 
to  destruction,”  by  Christian  experts  in  political  and  social 
economy,  foreign  relations,  religion,  race  relations,  education, 
and  public  health. 

“Religious  Proposals  for  World  Order,”  by  Liston  Pope.  New 
York,  Church  Peace  Union,  1941.  5  cents. 

A  Christian  Imperative ,  by  Roswell  P.  Barnes.  New  York,  Friend¬ 
ship  Press,  1941.  Paper,  60  cents. 

THE  MISSIONARY  MOVEMENT 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  World  Mission,  by  Edmund  D. 
Soper.  Nashville,  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  1943.  $2.50. 

A  scholarly  but  readable  study  of  the  Biblical  background  of 
missions,  the  world  mission  in  history,  Christianity  as  the  world 
religion,  and  the  strategy  of  the  world  mission. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE  AND  MISSIONS 

“The  Pioneering  Church  Series,”  prepared  for  the  Student  Plan¬ 
ning  Conference  on  the  World  Mission  of  the  Church,  1943-44. 
New  York,  Association  Press.  Set  of  five,  $1.45. 

One  God ,  One  World,  by  Clarence  Tucker  Craig.  50  cents. 

The  Bible  and  our  expanding  faith. 

To  Glorify  God,  by  E.  Fay  Campbell,  James  H.  Nichols,  and 
James  P.  Alter.  50  cents. 

Worship  at  the  heart  of  the  world  community. 

God  and  the  Day's  Work,  by  Robert  Lowry  Calhoun.  50  cents. 

Christian  vocation  in  an  unchristian  world. 

Christian  Community,  a  report  of  the  Wooster  Conference  of 
the  Student  Volunteer  Movement.  50  cents. 

Excellent  collateral  material  for  both  young  people  and  adult 
leaders  on  all  the  problems  discussed  in  this  course. 
“Christian:  Begin  Here,”  containing  two  speeches  made  at  the 
Wooster  Conference.  20  cents. 


